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LIFE AMONG THE ARCTIC INDIANS. 


By GEORGE FISHER CHIPMAN. 





Se ROUND the waterways of north- 

ern Canada, far from the fringe 
of civilization, dwell the Slavey 
Indians, living in closer touch 
with Nature than most other 
tribes of that once proud race. 
With no crowning aim in life, 
they earn a precarious subsist- 
ence, trapping furs for the Hud- 
son’s Bay Company during the 
fall and winter months, and kill- 
ing game for food in summer. 
Their mode of living has under- 
gone little change since the days 
when they were the lords of the 
northland, except that they have 
generally adopted civilized cloth- 
, ing and have heard the true story 
of creation. The Land of the 
Midnight Sun is their home and 
has been for ages past. Exhibit- 
ing no business instinct, they, nevertheless, form the all-important link in the 
greatest fur-trading company in the world. 

The life of these Indian trappers offers little to cause envy in the white man’s 
breast, but is very interesting, as it represents a simpler sphere of life. The 
Slavey Indians are not the only tribe in the North, but they constitute by far 
the majority of the population in the great Mackenzie River district, lying 800 
miles to the north of the American boundary. Since the entrance of the Hud- 
son’s Bay Company into the Indians’ domain, the latter have come to depend 
entirely upon the company for support. Their camps are always in the vicinity 
of the trading posts and their life is inseparably connected with that of the 
traders. 

In warm weather, when there are no furs to gather, the Indian tepees are 
pitched along the banks of a river or stream, a few miles from the trading posts. 
Here the natives lie in wait for the lordly moose, who is driven from his haunts 
by the fierce attacks of the “bulldog” flies. As the Indians of late years are 
generally armed with repeating rifles, the moose contribute largely to their 
larder. From the streams their nets of native manufacture bring them plenty 
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of fish, and with these their simple tastes 
are satisfied. When the supply of fish 
and game is more than is required for 
home consumption, the Indian’s servant 
—his wife—sets about to dry the extra 
provision for the market. The drying 
process means a lot of work and the large 
racks full of meat is a most interesting 
sight. It happens sometimes, in warm 
weather, that the meat does not cure well, 
but it is not wasted on that account. The 
Indian women also busy themselves— 
for they must always be busy—making 
moccasins or bead-work for trade. Their 
skill in this work is well known, and, 
before modern competition entered into 
it, it was a source of revenue to the 
traders. 

When the days shorten and the nights 
grow cooler, the mooseskin lodges dis- 
appear from their accustomed places by 
the river. The time to make prepara- 
tions for the winter hunt is near; and 
the Indians with their families move to 
the forts. When the tepees are pitched 
without the stockade, the natives dispose 
of their dried meat, moccasins, bead- 
work and whatever they have that is of 
value to the traders. In payment they 
receive generally clothing. The Indian 
drives a hard bargain; but he has only 
the local market, and, even though he 
holds out for a long time, the trader 
pays his own price in the end. The sup- 
plies for the winter are always given to 
the Indian as an advance, and he brings 
his furs later on in payment. It takes 
about three weeks to get the wants of 
the Indian satisfied. He will go to the 
different traders at the post, if there be 
more than one, and try to get a larger 
advance than the first offer. He will 
haggle over a few cents’ worth of goods, 
and sit around the mess-room trying to 
wear out the patience of the trader; but 
he never gets the best of the bargain. 

Tobacco is to the Northern Indian a 
necessity and it is the first of all his 
supplies that he secures. He wants the 
very strongest kind obtainable, and, with 
a few pipes and some matches, he looks 
for some good times during the winter. 
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Tea is another luxury; and, after these 
two have been secured, the Indian turns 
his attention to what white men consider 
the essentials—such as ammunition and 
clothing. 

After the last penny’s worth of credit 
is gone, the Indian lodges are loaded 
into the canoes. By means of paddling 
or “ tracking,” the Indians sometimes go 
as far as one hundred miles before they 
find a trapping ground suitable to their 
desires. If it happens to be near the 
river where the trapper stops, the old 
tents are put up; but usually he has to 
go a long distance inland. If such is the 
case, the tents are piled in the canoes 
and the whole is cached. With all the 
portable goods strapped on the backs of 
the squaws and dogs, the trappers trek 
inland. The Indian would scorn to carry 
any load while his faithful spouse is with 
him. She may be carrying a papoose, 
but no allowance is made for maternal 
cares, and the load she can carry is sur- 
prising. While on the tramp through 
the woods, the Indian is always on the 
watch for moose signs, and if any are 
seen he at once takes the trail. 

The camp for the night, while search- 
ing for a good hunting ground, is made 
wherever darkness overtakes the Indian. 
Anything that the dogs might injure is 
placed in a secure position in a forked 
tree and the squaw makes the prepara- 
tions for the night. Green spruce trees 
are cut and piled together for a back to 
the camp, from which the heat will be 
reflected ; a rousing fire is built in front, 
and the tea kettle is hung over the 
flames. In the meantime the Indian is 
away, setting rabbit snares, and often 
has several of the little quadrupeds be- 
fore bedtime, so that his breakfast is 
assured. If he should see tracks of a 
moose while setting his snares, he leaves 
everything and takes the trail. He will 


follow the moose for two days if neces- 
sary and rarely fails to shoot him. He 
stops with his game long enough to eat 
the head—for the Indian hunter must 
always eat the head of the moose he 
If he has shot the animal near 
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the camp, he may drag it in; but oftener, 
when the moose is secured before snow- 
fall, the camp is moved to the carcass. 
During the time the squaw is drying the 
meat her husband continues setting rab- 
bit snares. He uses twine snares en- 
tirely, for the cold of winter renders 
wire useless. 

The program of the Indian hunter 
appears quite enchanting, while all is 
well; but the picture is sometimes re- 
versed and he fails to find the necessary 
food for subsistence. The moose may 
have gone too far inland and the rabbits 


be caught. The stream is dammed, leav- 
ing only a narrow chute constructed of 
poles from.which the bark has been re- 
moved. At the end of the chute a large 
basket is hung and as the fish pass 
through they are caught in a scoop net 
or fall into the basket. They are then 
strung on sticks in tens—the sticks pass- 
ing through the tails, so that when hung» 
head down the juices of the body may 
escape, rendering the product very pal- 
atable. This “hung fish,” if caught in 
cold weather and immediately frozen, 
makes splendid food; but in warm 











NEW YEAR’S MORNING AT FORT SIMPSON. 





may not be plentiful in that spot. Cases 
have been known where a family was 
reduced to such desperate straits that 
they devoured their furs, as the only 
available food. 

In passing a beaver dam in the fall, 
the spot is always kept in mind; so that 
when the cold of winter makes the pelts 
valuable the Indian may return and se- 
cure them. After long tramping the 
Indian finally fixes his winter camp near 
some waterway and is ready for the long 
hunt. He must have food, so the first 
move is to find a place where fish may 


weather the condition can better be 
imagined than described. This fish fur- 
nishes food for both Indian and dog— 
the red man eating it, whether good or 
decayed ; it is never wasted. 

After the first snowfall—leaving his 
wife to take charge of the camp and do 
all the work she can—the Indian starts 
out to set a line of traps. Before his 
return he has often as high as 150 traps 
along a course of fifty miles. A dozen 
of these traps will be steel, which are 
used mostly for fox, fisher, wolverine 
and otter; for the larger animals the 
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deadfall is employed. With the first 
snow there is always a possibility of 
tracking a bear to his winter den; and 
if the Indian be fortunate in this respect, 
Bruin is most unfortunate, for his career 














A TYPICAL SLAVEY INDIAN TRAPPER. 





is brief when once his haunt is known to 
the native hunter. The hunter goes to 


the den, and, by pounding, digging and 
making all the disturbance he can, brings 
the grizzly out to see what manner of 
beast is at work on his winter home. A 
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bullet or an axe crashes into his skull 
and his hide is added to the Indian’s 
store. 

When the line of traps and deadfalls 
has been set, and the Indian has got 
down to regular work, he covers the 
entire circuit in three days. If he has a 
son of Io years or older he accompanies 
his father, to be instructed in the neces- 
sary lore of the profession. When less 
than Io years old, the boys remain at 
home with their mother and make them- 
selves useful carrying wood and water 
and tending camp. The Indian, when 
tending traps, carries as little as possible. 
Tobacco and pipe are of course a part 
of his outfit and he has a small axe, tea 
and a light kettle. Dried meat and fish 
for himself and dogs, his rifle and am- 
munition, make up the Indian’s equip- 
ment, which is wrapped (excepting the 
rifle) in his blanket. One blanket is all 
that the native hunter asks for to sleep 
in outside, when the mercury is not more 
than 40 degrees below zero. The dog 
team, which carries the outfit, is similar 
to that generally used in the Northland 
and consists of tough, wiry huskies. 
They are trained to obey the slightest 
word from their master. 

The general rule of Indian hunting 
applies during the entire winter; if 
moose tracks are seen, he must be fol- 
lowed. During the day or two between 
his visits to traps the Indian snares rab- 
bits and often gets a large number of 
Bunnies. If it should happen that he is 
not more than 30 or 40 miles from the 
trading post, he sends in word to the 
trader of his big catch and the trader 
sends for the rabbits. The usual load 
for a dog team is from 270 to 300 rab- 
bits, and the Indian often has several 
loads. It is not easy to get a moose in 
light snow, as he travels too fast; but, 
when the heavy snows of February have 
made light of his speed and strength, he 
often falls by the Indian bullet. 

Very little has ever been written of 
the life of the Indian’s wife in the 
Northland, and the hardships which she 
undergoes are not known. The super- 
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stition—from which the Indian is never 
free, no matter how highly civilized or 
Christianized—falls most heavily on the 
woman. During certain seasons, or 
when carrying a child less than a month 
old, the squaw must not be allowed to 
ride in the canoe with the men, nor even 
to walk in the footsteps of her husband. 
Though the snow be deep, she must 
break a new path; and if it becomes 
necessary that she be taken on the water, 
an outrigger is built, upon which she 
sits. If there are two canoes, a platform 
is built between for her use. In the wig- 
wam, the squaw must, not step over the 
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the 1st of November. He then pays his 
debt, if he is able to, and gets as large 
an additional advance as possible before 
returning to the woods. He also gets a 
calendar with the Sundays marked by 
crosses and a special mark for New 
Year’s. When in the woods the days 
are pricked off by a pin, and a few days 
previously to New Year’s the Indian 
takes his family with him and sets out 
for the trading post. Here he goes to 
join in the annual dance, which is the 
event of the year to the Indian. Some 
of the Indians go to the fort at Christ- 
mas, if they happen to be living near; 











INDIAN CAMP IN 


SUMMER. 





Near Fort Simpson. 





feet of her lord and master; and if by 
chance she should step on his knife, or 
other article belonging to him, it is at 
once destroyed. If the squaw should be 
allowed to eat a part of a moose head, 
then never more would -her husband, 
who shot the animal, be successful in the 
hunt. Another superstition demands 
that if any one dies in a house, that 
house must be avoided. It is usually 
burned, no matter though new and well 
suited to the Indian’s uses. 

If the Indian trapper has been fairly 
successful during the early part of the 
winter, he visits the trading post about 





but all must be there for the New Year 
dance. The wigwams are placed with- 
out the fort and all eagerly await the 
happy morning. 

Every one in the trader’s house is up 
early on New Year’s morning and they 
are ready for their visitors by 9 o'clock. 
The Indian guests are received with 
great ceremony, which, in addition to 
pleasing the natives, serves to give the 
trader and his family additional prestige, 
and enables them to avoid that familiar- 
ity which breeds contempt. The first to 
make their appearance are the employed 
servants ; these fire a salute and then go 
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into the mess-room, where they seat 
themselves in comfortable positions on 
the floor, in anticipation of the feast. 
This banquet—which the Indians con- 
sider the “time ” of their lives—consists 
of all the strong, sweet, piping hot tea 
that they can drink, and cake through 
which raisins or currants have been gen- 











BUNNY SAFE’ FROM MARAUDERS. 





erously sprinkled. The look of content 
which crosses the Indian’s dark visage 
as he pours the steaming beverage into 
him, would charm the heart of an artist ; 
all his troubles are forgotten and he 
expects nothing to equal his present 
happiness short of the Happy Hunting 
Ground. When his fleshly wants have 
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been satisfied, he is presented with a 
pipe, a few pounds of the strongest 
tobacco and some matches. These con- 
stitute the parting gift, and, after an- 
other handshake all around, the guests 
depart. 

The next to come are the Indian hun- 
ters and their families. The previous 
program is repeated, except that the 
amount of tea consumed is little short of 
wonderful. One old Indian was known 
to drink more than half a gallon at the 
fort, and nearly the same amount at 
another fort and mission which he vis- 
ited immediately afterwards. 

If there are two traders at the post 
and a mission besides, they are all visited 
in turn—the entire round of pleasure 
being completed in about two hours. 
The remainder of the day is devoted to 
football. All the males take part and 
their rules of play are unwritten. Dur- 
ing the afternoon the master of the fort 
is presented with a requisition from one 
of the servants, asking that the Indians 
be allowed to hold a dance in the mess- 
room in the evening. The trader is pre- 
pared for the request and always gives 
his consent. The mess-room is lighted 
and the fiddler is stowed away in the 
corner, in readiness for the festivities, 
which usually begin about 8 o'clock. 

When the master of the post consents 
to bring his family and formally open 
the dance, it is an honor which is long 
remembered by the Indians. It also 
raises the respect in which the master is 
held, and incidentally assists him when 
bargain day arrives. The highly colored 
garb of these primitive children of the 
North at a dance would cast a deep 
shade on a society event in a civilized 
land. The Indians have assumed new 
pants, and coats fastened with L’Assomp- 
tion belt, and have greased their hair 
until it shines like burnished metal. The 
squaws are resplendent in gaudy dresses, 
fastened with wide sashes, regardless of 
color. Their magnificent toilet is com- 
pleted by the brand-new neck shawl, for 
which they have bartered some of their 
home manufactures. 


























When fully under way, the scene in 
the old log mess-room is one which 
would stir the blood in the veins of civ- 
ilized man. The Indians, though they 
may grow old, never show it when in 
thé dance. They are all action, and, 
though their dance is not like that of the 
white man, it is the greatest event of the 
Indian’s winter. The dance, which is a 
sort of concentrated jump, is not the 
round dance of society. That is not 
known to the red man. The favorite 
steps are “ Red River Jig,” “ Drops of 
Brandy,” “ Reel of Four” and “ Double 
Jig.” The dance continues all night, 
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they are at the fort, and it makes a big 
hole in his supply of frozen fish. 
Having had the “time ” of their lives, 
the Indians pick up their belongings and 
are usually out of sight in the woods 
before noon on the day after the dance. 
After New Year’s the beaver hunt be- 
gins in real earnest. Woe betide the 
little animal, whose habitation, built with 
wonderful instinct, once falls beneath the 
vigilant eye of the hunter. The method 
employed in these parts for capturing 
the beaver is most ingenious. When the 
house is “spotted” the Indian sets to 
work and builds a dam across the river, 























LYNX CAUGHT IN SNARE. 





with a short intermission at midnight, 
when tea and cake are again provided. 
During the dance the children are left in 
the houses of the servants, so that they 
will not be in the way. 

While there is revelry within the fort, 
the dogs create a pandemonium without. 
Except the “bad” canines (which are 
always tied), the entire outfit of dogs are 
allowed to run at large while their mas- 
ters are at the fort. Of course they 
spend most of their idle time fighting 
and the din is anything but pleasant. 
All these dogs, during the New Year’s 
vacation, must be fed by the trader while 


about 30 yards above it, and another 
dam at a similar distance below. To 
build this dam a narrow opening is cut 
through the ice clear across the river. 
Through this opening are driven sharp- 
ened stakes, so close together that no 
beaver could pass between them. 
While the dams are building the house 
is not disturbed. But when all is ready 
the house is invaded and the timid little 
creature forsakes his fancied security 
and takes to the water. In the empty 
house, traps are set at the outlet to the 
water ; and the Indian looks about to dis- 
cover the different hiding places beneath 
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the banks. By pounding on the roof of 
these holes, the beaver is again driven to 
the water, and another of his retreats is 
denied him. If all the holes under the 
banks have been closed, the only escape 
for the beaver is through his house and 
here the cruel trap closes upon him. The 
usual method, however, is to cut a hole 
in the ice near one of the retreats in the 
bank. The path to the hiding place is 
opened. When the beaver comes unsus- 
piciously to the opening, he is impaled 
upon the point of a sharp hook, which 
has been let down into the water on the 
end of a long pole. One quick jerk by 
the Indian and the beaver is on the ice, 
where a blow from his axe puts an end 
to its career. By this clever scheme the 
entire occupants of the beaver house are 
generally killed. As high as 14 beavers 
have been found in one house, ranging 
in age from youngsters to hoary old vet- 
erans. The Indians sometimes cannot 
resist the temptation to kill the beavers 
when they find them before cold weather 
arrives. But this practice has been les- 
sening in later years, as the traders re- 
fuse to pay a fair price on account of the 
poor quality of the fur. 

The worst enemy with which the In- 
dian trapper has to contend is the wol- 
verine. This little animal represents to 
the aborigine all that is mean and despic- 
able. He follows the footsteps of the 
Indian and will, with almost human in- 
stinct, steal the bait from his traps with- 
out being caught. He will undermine a 
deadfall and get the paltry bit of frozen 
fish which is used for bait, and will often 
spring the steel traps. 

The lynx is caught by snares almost 
entirely, as he cannot be easily enticed 
by bait. In spring the bears are often 
caught in deadfalls, set near their winter 
den or near to streams where fish are 
plentiful. The bait used to entice Bruin 
to his death is some kind of strong 
smelling meat, sprinkled with honey or 
other sweet stuff. Fish heads serve as 
bait for mink and martin. 


When the great winter hunt is con- 
cluded, and the time has passed for get- 
ting good fur, the Indians begin their 
preparations for the final trip to the post. 
In addition to their load of furs, there 
will be the dressed buckskin, which has 
been prepared by the squaws. The 
amount of this material depends upon 
the success the Indian has had in track- 
ing moose. If the camp be on a water- 
way, and the canoes have been left at 
some distance, a light skeleton boat is 
constructed and covered with moose- 
hides. In this boat the Indian, with his 
family and entire outfit, drifts down to 
where the canoes have been cached. The 
arrival at the fort is usually about the 
middle of June. If the hunter has had 
good luck and secured one or more sil- 
ver fox skins, his supplies will be large 
and he will live in luxury for the greater 
part of the summer. 

The wind-up of the hunt means an- 
other dance. This mid-summer dance is 
held outside the fort and does not mean 
the disturbance that the New Year’s 
affair entails. All that the trader has to 
supply is a sack of flour and 8 or 10 
pounds of tea, and this he cheerfully 
contributes. All the cooking is done 
during the day by the servants, and the 
dance begins at 8 o’clock in the evening. 
There is no darkness at this season of 
the year, and the merriment continues 
for about twelve hours. When all is 
ready, all the Indian trappers gather in a 
circle, and at a signal from the chief 
around they go on the jump and the 
dance is in progress. They continually 
keep up a “ Ki! yi! ki!” which is the only 
music provided. The only cessation is 
at midnight, when tea and cake is eaten. 

During the summer a few of the 
steadier of the Indians are employed at 
odd jobs around the fort; but the rest 
pack up their goods and trek to some 
convenient river. Here they spend the 
summer as they did the last, and wait for 
the winter and the hunt to come again. 









































MY FIRST TURKEY. 


By ED. L. 


OING to school was very irksome 
to me and I could never keep my 
mind on study for looking out the 

windows, dreaming, as the endless hours 
dragged by, of what my “ pardner” and 
I would do in the woods when school 
was over for the day. We always made 
a streak for our favorite patch of woods, 
stopping at home long enough to throw 
down our books, grab up something to 
eat; then for our campaign of Indian 
fighting, or sailing over the world in 
our pirate ship on the old mill pond! 
One winter we took to cave-digging, and 
I wonder now what guardian spirit saved 
us from being buried alive. 

Making such slow progress at school, 
and being at odds with the teacher, one 
fall I was sent out to my uncle’s who 
lived in the country. I suppose Father 
thought that, after a few weeks of the 
loneliness of farm life, away from my 
boon companion, I would be quite willing 
to accept the drudgery and confinement 
of school as a necessary part of city life. 
I missed the company of my comrade 
of our Indian wars, but there were sev- 
eral cousins who were perfectly willing 
to learn all about scalping imaginary In- 
dians, capturing pirate ships and other 
city boy’s tricks. I took to farm life as 
a duck to water, and soon became so 
busy that both school and home were 
forgotten—even my chum for the while. 
My uncle’s farm was in a section of Vir- 
ginia not so far from the famous Dismal 
Swamp. Deer, turkeys and other game 
made it a sportsman’s paradise. Deer 
tracks were seen within 200 yards of the 
house and wild turkeys were often in 
sight as we came out of the house, feed- 
ing on the peanuts left on the ground 
from the harvest. 

One day, at dinner, Uncle called me 
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to get my gun, as there were two tur- 
keys near the house. He told me to go 
over in the big woods, where the turkeys 
ran when disturbed ; he would go around 
and keep them from running to the 
swamp; my cousin was to slip around 
through the pasture and drive the tur- 
keys in my direction. They soon got on 
to our scheme, and when my cousin ap- 
peared in the pasture they took a run 
to get a good start, arose and flew di- 
rectly towards the house, turning in a 
wide curve and sailing away back into 
the big woods. Thus we learned it was 
somewhat of a job to round up wild tur- 
keys. 

After seeing these two turkeys at dif- 
ferent times, I located their range and 
got an idea that’ by laying a bait I could 
get a shot at them; so that evening I 
took two ears of corn and went over in 
the big woods to find a likely place for 
the bait. On a ridge I found where 
some one had stacked a few fence-rails 
end up on a stump. As they had been 
there for years, turkeys would not notice 
them, and they would make a nice blind. 
Cutting some nice pines, I made -a 
thicket around the rails. Laying a thin 
trail of corn across the ridge, the re- 
maining corn was strewn thickly some 
20 yards from the point of my V shaped 
blind. Turkeys coming up the ridge 
from either way would hit the trail and 
follow up to the blind. I had been told 
by old turkey hunters not to make too 
thick a trail, or turkeys would not fol- 
low it up. I stuck the cob. on a small 
twig near the bait. 

Some old turkey hunters make very 
elaborate blinds—miniature log cabins, 
chinked with pine straw. The blind is 
built in some favorable place, and is not 
intended to be used until it loses its new 
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appearance; then, if a gang of turkeys 
are ever flushed in its vicinity, he has a 
blind handy to call them up to. Some 
use a small box, scraping it with a piece 
of slate; others scrape a piece of slate 
with a nail. Some make their callers 
from the wing-bone of a turkey and 
reeds, and all are equally good in the 
hands of an old hunter. I learned to 
use. the box caller. All of ‘them have 
the disadvantage of requiring both hands 
to use them; even with the bone and 
tube-caller, the hands are held over its 
mouth. to modulate and vary the call or 
yelp. 

I visited my blind next day and found 
it unmolested. Next time I came the 
turkeys had found the bait and from the 
scratching done it looked like a hun- 
dred or so had been there. I carefully 
renewed the trails and left quite a lot 
at the point I decided was in proper 
range of my blind. After a day or so 
I found that the turkeys were coming to 
the bait in early morning. I says to my- 
self, “ Tomorrow I’ll get to my blind be- 
fore daylight.” About a foot of snow 
had fallen’ during the night and I felt 
quite disappointed when I looked out 
and saw the ground all white with it. I 
did not think the turkeys would come, 
but decided, as I had gotten up, to go 
over to the blind and stay until about 
breakfast time. It was quite dark in 
the thick pine woods. Reaching the 
blind, I threw a little corn on the snow. 
I did not wish to make too many tracks, 
as they might alarm the old gobbler. 
Breaking off a few pine tops, I laid 
them in the blind to sit on while wait- 
ing. It seemed a long, long time and I 
thought day would never break. It 
seemed nearer midnight than morning, 
everything was so still and dark, in spite 
of the snow. At last it began to get 
lighter, and, just as the first rays of the 
sunrise gilded the tops of the high old 
pines, I heard the heavy Flop! flop! flop! 
of some large bird as it left its roost, 
and, while still wondering what it could 
be, I heard in the same direction a tur- 
key gobble. It did not sound as if very 
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far. They had roosted not far from 
where they had heen getting a nice 
breakfast. Getting my gun ready, I ex- 
pected to hear them approaching every 
second. I could hear my heart beat as 
I listened for a stick to crack. I waited 
and waited but not a sound broke the 
tense stillness; the longed-for turkey 
would not appear, and I had about de- 
cided to go to the house for breakfast 
and come back to watch. I was taking a 
last look through my peep-hole, when, 
ghostlike—looming up large as a steer 


;—a turkey came round the stump right 
‘at the bait. I snatched my gun that lay 


cocked against the fence rails. He turned 
as my gun struck a rail and I fired just 
as he straightened up. Jumping to my 
feet, I fired at his mate as he rose a 
short distance away—flying high, un- 
harmed. I had fired blindly in his di- 
rection, without taking my eyes from 
where my gobbler lay perfectly still. 
What did I care for him? one was 
enough glory at once. Running to 
where he lay, I picked him up. One 
heavy shot had shattered his neck. When 
I saw his long beard, I knew it was the 
Old Gobbler. How happy I was! I had 
killed the Old Gobbler that had been 
hunted for so many years by veteran 
turkey hunters. Taking him by the 
feet, I drew him over my shoulder and 
set out for the house and some- 
thing to eat. I had not gone far 
when my little cousin came running 
through the woods, looking for me; he 
had heard the shot from the yard. When 
he saw I had a turkey he wanted to carry 
him as his share of the honors in our 
grand march to the house. Carrying the 
turkey in his arms, he walked on ahead. 
I saw before long the turkey was giving 
him trouble, but he never gave up till we 
came to a long, steep hill nearly in sight 
of the house; here he laid the turkey 
down and said he reckoned he’d better 
take the gun and let me have the turkey. 
-Uncle was in the yard as we came out 
of the woods and soon all were admiring 
my trophy. All agreed that it was a very 
large. turkey and suggested that I ship 
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it to Father. I was surprised to find 
I was in time for breakfast—I felt nearer 
dinner time inside. -After breakfast I 


set out down the railroad, trying to beat 
the morning train down to the depot in 
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the agent I wanted to express the turkey, 
he looked over at him and said, “ Well, 
you'll have to box him up or we can’t 
take him.” He looked surprised when 
I told him the turkey was dead; that I 




















‘*He stopped as my gun struck a rail, and I fired just as he straightened} up.”’ 


Drawn by the Author. 





time to get my gobbler on board. All 
the way I was expecting the train to rush 
by me. I was greatly relieved when I 
came in sight of the express office and 
the train not yet in sight. When I told 


shot him that morning. He came around 
to admire him when he learned it was a 
wild turkey and asked me to take it up 
the street to a ayer his, an old tur- 
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gobbler down on Uriah’s Branch. He 
said this turkey had the heaviest beard he 
had ever seen; he had never run with a 
gang, having.one mate only. I did not 
feel safe until I saw my turkey tagged 
and hanging in the express car door, as 
the train pulled out for my home—way 
down in old North Carolina. Father 
wrote that he weighed 26% lbs. dressed. 

I was soon on my way back, over those 
three long miles, happy in feeling I had 
killed game worth shipping home, and 
planning where I would lay other baits. 
I found out that the farm dog—part set- 
ter and part collie—would trail and flush 
turkeys; so I never laid but one more 
bait, and if I had not carelessly nodded 
off to sleep in my blind I would have 
murdered a whole gang of turkeys one 
evening. I am very glad now that fate 
decreed otherwise. I have known as 
many as nine being killed. at a bait in 
one shot, which is more like murder than 
sport. 

Hunting with a dog is more conven- 
ient as well as more sportsmanlike. Walk- 
ing down an old logging road, I came 
across an old log blind that had been 
built years ago. It was right in a bend 
of the road and right near a dense 
swamp. It was a likely place for tur- 
keys, as their scratching signs were all 
about, showing that a large gang was 
using in that locality. I laid out my bait 
and corn trails, visiting it daily and re- 
newing the bait when eaten for nearly 
a week before I found at what time they 
usually came. At last I decided they 
came in the evening. Turkeys, like quail, 
range regularly if not disturbed and can 
be found near the same place day after 
day at a certain hour. Next evening 
after dinner I put out for my blind, pre- 
pared to stay until dark, and soon was 
lying in the blind, enjoying the warm 
rays of the sun—the sides of the blind 
protecting me from a cold wind that had 
sprung up. The wind began blowing so 
hard as to make the woods very noisy, 
and, knowing that all wild game dislike 
to range during a high wind, I gave up 
hope of the turkeys coming that day. 
Having nothing to do on the farm, I re- 
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mained in the blind; it was so much 
warmer than walking around in the cold 
woods. I had several letters from home 
in my coat. I pulled out a bundle of old 
letters and began reading. Lying there 
in the warm sunshine I began nodding, 
paying little attention to what was go- 
ing on outside the blind; the wind was 
making quite a racket in the tree tops. 
I had lain there some time, when all at 
once I noticed the wind seemed to be 
kicking up the small leaves mightily— 
some flying against the blind in a very 
unnatural way. Feeling a little uneasy, 
being alone in the depths of the big 
woods, I thought I might as well go to 
the house and took a farewell peep 
through my port-hole. Such a sight I 
never expect to see again! Scattered up 
and down that old road appeared to be at 
least one hundred wild turkeys, making 
the trash fly, running and scrambling for 
stray grains of corn. .They had been 
there some time. If I had only seen 
them, when, with heads all together, they 
were eating the main bait! Quietly slip- 
ping the end of my gun through the 
port-hole, I tried to take aim, but could 
not decide which was the largest. They 
were moving about so I could not get 
two in a line, as [ could not swing the 
gun around to follow them, the hole be- 
ing such a small one. It seemed hours 
before I got aim on a large gobbler 
with a hen just behind him, and what a 
roar they made as they rose to fly when 
I fired. Jumping to my feet, I cut one’s 
tail off as with a shears with the second 
barrel. They were so surprised that 
one or two left running, while some lit 
in the tall pines. I could see one in a 
tall tree, craning his neck, peering all 
about as if he couldn’t make out what 
had happened; he was gone before I 
could load my gun, though. Only one 
was left flopping around, and when I 
caught hold of him he gave me a severe 
thrashing with his wings before I could 
get my knife into his neck. I was 
keenly disappointed at getting only one 
out of all that gang. I found another 


dead under some bushes beside the road 
as I turned to leave; both, I decided, 
Tying them together, I set 


were hens. 
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out for the house, quite disgusted with 
my luck in missing the big gobbler I had 
aimed at. Trying to hold on both, I 
had killed the hen. Part of my route to 
the house lay along the railroad, and a 
passenger train happened along just as 
I reached there; you may be sure I had 
my two turkeys in sight as it passed me. 
The turkeys gained rapidly in weight 
the nearer I got to the house, and I was 
ready to lay one down and come back 
for it when I reached the first clearing. 
Uncle happened to be home, and as I 
came in sight he called to know what 
I had. “ Nothing but two little hens,” 
I replied. He came over and examined 
them; then, looking at me, he said: 
“You think them hens because they have 
no beards. You have no beard; yet I 
would not take you for a lady.” I was 
more proud of them when I learned they 
were fine young gobblers; they weighed 
11% and 14 lbs. and were fine indeed 
when on the table next day. 

Squirrels used to exasperate me great- 
ly when lying in a turkey blind. I used 
to think they had some way of knowing 
I could not shoot them then. They 
would come right up to me, playing 
around just out of reach. When I 
would be hunting them, they would make 
for their dens at the slightest noise; you 
might keep still as you please, they would 
not come out. Once they had seen you, 
they seemed to know you were out after 
them that day. 

One day my cousin and I were out tur- 
key hunting with the dog. We had got- 
ten some distance in the big swamp and 
were examining some deer tracks that 
were yet filling with water, having just 
been made, when the dog flushed a large 
gang nearby. We watched them sailing 
through the tree. tops, some alighting in 
sight. One lit about 150 yards away in 
plain sight and I decided to shoot with- 
out trying to get any nearer, as I knew 
he would see me at the first move. I 
had raised the sights—the rifle being a 
.44-40—when a turkey came sailing 
along right toward us. I held on him, 
intending to risk a wing-shot as he 
passed over. Just as I pulled trigger 
he lit right overhead, and before he could 
take wing again I lowered the sight, 
threw in a shell and killed him so dead 
he lodged right where he lit. My cousin 
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would hardly believe I had lowered the 
sights between shots. I fired a time or 
so, trying to dislodge him, but gave it 
up as the large balls would ruin him. 
The tree was a very large swamp elm, 
smooth up at least 40 feet—a little too 
much for me to climb. We had a turkey 
and were going to carry it home, if we 
had to cut that tree. Leaving my cousin 
at the foot of the tree, I told him if any- 
body came to shoot before he let them 
get the rifle; then I set out for the house, 
at least three miles away. I took a bee- 
line for it, disregarding water and brush, 
as I wanted that axe badly. The women 
folks were much disturbed when they 
sighted me coming at full speed without 
my cousin or rifle, and called out to 
know what was the trouble; they were 
greatly relieved to find it was a turkey 
that had been shot and not my cousin. 
When I said we wanted the axe to cut 
our turkey out of a large tree, they 
thought we ‘were very foolish; there 
were plenty of turkeys walking around 
the yard. They were not boys, however; 
so we could excuse them. Our turkey 
was a wild turkey. I hurried back, for 
fear my cousin, only 12 years old, would 
get lonesome and leave the tree and thus 
give me another job to find the tree, be- 
sides cutting it down. But he was stick- 
ing to the tree, confident and unafraid, 
as long as he had my repeating rifle. We 
went to work on that tree in a hurry, but 
the tree was in no hurry to fall, and we 
took turns walking around it the best 
part of the evening before the warning 
cracks announced its fall. We were 
both used to chopping but this seemed 
to be a particularly hard elm. As it 
came down with a crash, dog and all 
made a rush for the turkey. The .44 had 
torn a big hole, but the breast was not 
touched. That tree stump looked as if 
some old woman had chopped it, as we 
hadn’t tried to throw the tree any cer- 
tain direction, except flat on the ground. 
We felt fully repaid for all our hard 
work on the turkey next day as we were 
working on him with our teeth. I had 
already long overstayed the time my 
father had intended. Between hunting 
and doing my share of work around the 
farm, I was perfectly happy and it gives 
me lots of pleasure now to look back to 
the good times I had at Uncle W’s. 





THE DOG EATER OF DARST CREEK. 


By 8S. B. HACKLEY. 


66 AWD, pertect me! O’ny jes’ 
lemme git away en [’ll nubbah 
swar anothah swar in dis 

world! ” 

Pete Coffee, on this June night, ac- 
companied by his dog Dandy, had come 
out to hunt the muskrats that were cut- 
ting the roasting ears in the “creek” 
field he had in corn on the Grigsby farm. 

Leaving his master in the middle of 
the field, Dandy suddenly ran, barking 
furiously, to the palisades that bordered 
the creek bank, and leaped over them. 
His barking instantly ceased. When 
Pete reached the fence, the dog was not 
to be seen, but the moss was freshly 
splashed with blood, and in the direction 
of the ridge, at the bend of the creek, 
he heard a long howl that made his blood 
run cold. 

A few days before this a rumor had 
reached Darst Creek that a mysterious 
dog-eating monster, that traveled only 
at night, had appeared in Mercer County 
and was steadily advancing toward Lin- 
coln. Wild with fear, Pete tore across 
the fields to his cabin, praying with every 
affrighted step. When he told his story, 
the negroes at once concluded that the 
“dog eater” had come, and a mighty 
fear took possession of them. 

A little off the top of the ridge that 
overhung the creek was a dense thicket 
of sassafras bushes, wild-grape vines and 
tall, matted briars, and in the midst of 
this tangle of vegetation there was a 
small cavern, frequented only by foxes. 
Mournful sounds like the howl of a beast 
begun to be heard in the direction of 
the thicket at night—conclusive evidence 
to the negroes that the dog eater had 
taken up his quarters there. The white 
farmers laughed at the frenzied fears 
of the darkies and congratulated them- 


selves on a summer of chicken roosts in- 
violate; for not a single black would ex- 
pose himself to the unknown dangers 
outside of a house after dark. 

The evening wrestling bouts that, up 
to this time, had been the most popular 
form of amusement among the colored 
youth of the Darst Creek neighborhood, 
were given up. Sank Ball, big, black, 
and possessed of strength so great that 
he boasted he could “ sheck every peach 
off’n a tree in peach time wid one sheck- 
in’,” and “could come mighty ’nigh lift- 
in’ a yearlin’ steer,’ was the champion 
wrestler, and, before the appearance of 
the neighborhood’s night terror, noth- 
ing pleased him better than every evening 
to stretch Wyatt Cloyd, his rival in love, 
“in a fair wrassle,” on the grass, and to 
boast of it next morning to Mame Faulk- 
ner, the object of their affections. 

Mame was hired as house girl at the 
Grigsby’s, where both Wyatt and Sank 
worked, and, previous to the coming of 
the dog eater, each Saturday night there 
was a good-natured contest as to which 
should escort her to her Aunt’s cabin on 
the edge of the next farm, which contest 
usually ended in Sank’s pushing aside his 
smaller, lighter-hued and bead-eyed rival, 
linking soft-voiced Mame’s arm within 
his own, and marching triumphantly off 
with her, to hesitating Wyatt’s deep cha- 
grin. 

Mame was a stranger to Darst Creek, 
having come to Lincoln County in the 
January following the Christmas when 
her lazy and surly step-father, for the 
killing of one of his fellows (the culmi- 
nation of a long series of drunken fights) 
had been given a life sentence in the 
State’s prison. She was not sure which 
of her two lovers she would finally ac- 
cept, but the onlookers had settled in 
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their minds that Sank had 
showin’.” 

It was after 1 o'clock one moonlit 
night, about ten days after the begin- 
ning of the dog eater’s reign, when 
Mame awoke from a troubled dream on 
her bed in the Grigsby kitchen loft. Her 
mouth was dry and her tongue parched. 
“T must hab a drink!” she muttered. To 


“de best 
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chicken-house, were roosting. A flut- 
tering in the nearest cedar attracted 
Mame’s attention. Something long and 
tawny was creeping under the tree. Sud- 
denly it reared upon its hind-legs, and, 
reaching up in the branches, choked off 
the squawk of an unfortunate Plymouth 
Rock. Mame stood still, frozen with 
fear. 
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*“O! Wyatt! You ain't kilt him?—have you?" cried Mame, 





her distress, the water-pail in the kitchen 
was dry. She unlocked the kitchen door, 
and, with a tin dipper in her shaking 
hand, stepped fearfully out to the cistern 
pump. 

A clump of great cedars stood in the 
Grigsby back yard, with shaggy limbs 
hanging to the ground, and in these 
trees a few hens, rebellious of the warm 





Presently, still upright, the creature 
moved from within the shadow of the 
tree and turned its head in the direction 
of the house. The moon shone full on 
its face. A low scream rose to Mame’s 
dry lips. With an old horse-blanket cov- 
ering his stripes, girdled about him with 
a dirty cotton rope, and still further held 
together with green thorns from a 
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dog eater of Darst—shortly Wilson 
Hickman, life inmate of the State’s 
prison, 50 miles away—advanced slowly 
toward his step-daughter. | 

“Pap!” Mame _ gasped 
“how comes you hyah?”’ 

“ How comes me hyah?”’ the man re- 
plied, with a cautious glance around. 
“De lack o’ whiskey, gal! de lack o’ de 
stuff dat dey doan’ no moah ‘low a man 
in dat blarsted ole pen den ef he was a 
hog! I jes’ knocked over a couple dem 
gyards and got away three week ago, 
and I been a-runnin’ and a-starvin’, a- 
starvin’ and a-runnin’ ever sence. I 
‘lowed to ’a been outen de kentry long 
foah dis, but my lame knee guv out on 
me and I bound rest a while. I ain’ had 
a full meal sence I left de pen, and all 
I’se had o’ de liquor I’se been a-dyin’ 
fuh a taste ob dese six months, is de few 
draps I’se got outen de bottles I’se found 
on de aige ob de pike. I wants moah— 
moah, gal!—and you got git hit fuh 
me!” 

“TI can’t, Pap! 
Mame. 

The convict glared like a beast en- 
raged. “Yes, you kin! Mind out, gal! 
—you’d better promise bring me a bottle 
to de cave in de thicket tomorrow night, 
er [ll cut yoah th’oat like I’se been 
a-doin’ de dogs I’se got de rep’tation ob 
eatin’!” And with a subdued laugh, 
horrible to hear, the man slipped a glist- 
ening razor out of his pocket. 

“ Yo’ gwine bring me de liquor, gal?” 

“T is—I sho’ is!” Mame whispered, 
half fainting. 

“Den gimme some victuals quick and 
lemme go!” ordered the convict, and, 
quivering in terror, the girl obeyed. 

The next day Mame begged a pint of 
whiskey from her mistress’ medicine- 
chest, “to make Aunt Lucy some cam- 
phire,” and late that night she slipped out 
to the waiting criminal in the thicket. He 
drank greedily of the liquor. 


“T dreamt las’ night de sheriff come 


in horror, 


I can’t!” faltered 
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honey-locust tree, and with an ancient 
brown velveteen cap on his head, the 
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in close to me,” he said presently, “ an’ 
I gwine leave heah termorrow night. 
You must breng me some clothes to 
wahr, ’stid o’ dese zebras, some moah 
whiskey and victuals, and all de money 
you kin git, "bout 8 o'clock tomorrow 
night. If you fails me or tells on me, 
gal, I’ll come kill you, shoah! ” 

During these two nights and days of 
sleepless fear, Mame’s yellow face be- 
came drawn and sunken and she went 
about like one dazed. Her woeful ap- 
pearance troubled Wyatt. 

“Whut’s botherin’ you, Mame? 
You’se a-lookin’ monst’ous troubled,” he 
said to her at the dinner-table on the sec- 
ond day. 

“Law, I knows!” cried Sank, gaily; 
““Mame’s studyin’ ’bout de dog eater!” 

Mame’s sallow face grew a shade more 
ashen, but she made a ghastly attempt 
at unconcern. “I ain’t skeered ob no 
dog eater,” she cried out, with a hollow 
laugh; “I don’t believe in no dog eater, 
and I wouldn’t be skeered to go home by 
myself by de light ob de moon along de 
thicket path!” 

Mrs. Grigsby, too, observed Mame’s 
look of misery and did not refuse her, 
when that evening she begged some old 
clothes, for “ Aunt Lucy’s Tob to wear 
to school,” and another pint of whiskey 
for “ Aunt Lucy’s camphire,” to take the 
place of the bottle-full she said she had 
let fall on the hearth. 

Wyatt, sitting in the kitchen that 
evening, overheard Mame’s talk to her 
mistress in the dining room. He rushed 
to the cabin in the yard in which he and 
Sank slept. “Sank!” he cried out to 
that worthy, who was taking off his 
shoes, “ You heerd Mame say dis maw- 
nin’ she got so she don’t believe in no 
dog eater? Well, I jis’ heard huh tell 
de missus she’s gwine to Aunt Lucy’s 
tonight, to teck some ole clothes, by huh- 
self. Lawd, Sank! she’s reskin’ huh life, 
de gal is! Let’s me an’ you git de gun 


and go protect huh.” 
Sank dropped his shoestring and his 
“ Lawd !—Wy- 


jaw at the same time. 

















att! Resk us, too, same as huh? Naw! 
Let dem as wants to be fools, be fools!” 

“But hit’s Mame!” cried Wyatt, his 
eyes full of misery. 

Sank shook his head stubbornly. “I 
can’t help dat, man—I ain’ wantin’ be 
chawed up!” 

Wyatt said no more, but set off alone, 
trembling but resolute. He took the 
foot-path that ran by the cliff thicket, 
resolved, if possible, to keep between the 
beast and his love. Steadying his nerves 
by a super-human effort, he crept noise- 
lessly up to the thicket, pointed his gun 
at an opening recently made in the 
briars, and waited. 

After a time there was a crackling in 
the bushes. With the courage born of 
desperation, Wyatt resisted a fierce in- 
clination to take to his heels and kept his 
eye on the trampled briars. 

Something long and tawny crawled 
over them. A hoarse scream of pain 
mingled with the gun’s boom, and the 
crawling thing lay still, Wyatt cau- 
tiously approached it and saw to his hor- 
ror a man wrapped in a horse-blanket. 

“O! Wyatt! you ain’t kilt him?” 
sounded over his shoulder, and Mame 
appeared at his side. With frightened 
sobs she told her story, while Wyatt in 
nervous haste tore off the blanket and 
examined the wounded man. _ To his 
unbounded relief he found he was not 
dead nor likely to die, although one leg 
was shattered and broken. Together 
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they succeeded in getting him to the as- 
tonished Aunt Lucy’s cabin, and (all fear 
of the dog eater gone) Uncle Pete will- 
ingly went for a doctor. When the dis- 
abled convict regained his senses, he was 
lying on a soft bed, undressed, bandaged 
and comfortable, with his sister-in-law 
looking kindly and commiseratingly 
down upon him. “Is you feelin’ peert 
now, Wix?” she asked. “ ’Caze-: I’se got 
a young chicken a-stewin’ and hot bis- 
cuit in de oven, and dey ready for you 
de minute you feels like eatin’.” 

The man looked at her a long time in 
silent and thankful wonder. “ Ef you-all 
will put up wid me tweil I gits well, 
Lucy,” he said at length, “hit’ll be all 
I’ll ebbah axe of you in dis world ag’in 
—'caze I’se gwine back to de pen, whar 
I belongs! I’se woah out bein’ a dog 
eater!” 


* ** * * ce 


“Ts you shoah, Mame, hit’s me you 
loves, ’stid o’ Sank?” Wyatt said, late 
that night, leaning over the chair of his 
beloved. 

“Shoah! O Wyatt!” Mame looked 
at him reproachfully, “is Sank de man 
whut loves me so well he willin’ to resk 
hisse’f afoah de wild beast to try to save 
me? Lawd!” she concluded humbly, as 
she slipped her hand in Wyatt’s willing 
one, “I’se dat thankful poah ole Pap 
turned dog eater! I mout a-been fooled 
into teckin’ Sank!” 


A REVERIE. 


By EDGAR. MACLAREN SWAN. 


Within a quiet dell I lay me down 
At eventide, dear heart, to dream of thee. 

My eager thoughts go rushing on and on, 
Till they are lost in Love's sweet reverie. 


Anon the stars come softly to the sky— 
Sweet, radiant points of gold beyond the blue; 
They ease my restless spirit’s cry, 


And quiet my heart’s longing, Love, for you. 





A HUNT IN THE ROCKIES. 


By RICHARD A. PADDOCK. 


In Two Parts.—Part II. 


WAS tired and hun- 
gry, but the thoughts 
of a shot at a bear 
banished these feel- 
ings instanter. I told 
my new friend to 
“lead off,’ and we 
started, both on foot. 
“Where’s your gun?” 
I asked him. 

“T ain’t got none 
now,” he replied; “I 
sent it off to town to 
get a new spring in, 
and it ain’t come back 
yet.” 

“T should think it 
would be dull hunt- 
ing without a gun.” 

“Tm not huntin’ 
for game; I’m out 











after cattle.” 

“Ts there some one with you?—I saw 
two horses.” 

“No, I’m alone. I brung an extra 
horse along to carry bed and grub on.” 

“Have you come far?” 

“No, I started out this morning. I’ve 
a ranch back there near where you 
camped night afore last. I see you go 
by and go up there by the crick, and 
‘lowed I might find your camp up here 
som’er’s, cause you couldn’t git nowhere 
else with the wagon.” 

“ Have you got cattle up in here?” 

“Yes, I turned ’em in here last spring 
and I s’pose they’re here yet, if the bears 
and mountain lions ain’t eat ‘em all up.” 

“Where did you see the bear today?” 

“ Jest ahead here a piece. You want 
to go quiet now and watch out, though 
it ain’t no ways likely we'll see him ag’in 


—you don’t never see ’em when you've 
got a gun.” 

After a while he said: “ There’s 
where I seen him—on the ridge. Now, 
I'll go back to camp and turn out my 
horses with your’n. Couldn’t never find 
no bear, two together. We make too 
much noise.” 

I hunted diligently and carefully, ex- 
pecting at any moment to see Mr. Bruin; 
my heart thumping my ribs and my hair 
standing on end every time I heard a 
sound. I don’t know whether I was 
most afraid that I would or would not 
find him. Finally it began to get dark 
and I went to camp. All the boys were 
in and busy getting supper. Sam saw 
me coming and called out: “ Hello, Pad- 
dock! did you get a bear?” 

“Nope! couldn’t find him. 
you get?” 

“I didn’t see a thing, but Marsh got a 
bully one.” 

“ What !—a bear?” 

“ No, a deer—a big buck. Look here! 
We brought his heart in for supper. 
Jesse had a long shot, but missed. We’ve 
been all day hunting for you—thought 
you'd got lost.” 

After supper we talked over the day’s 
experience. My new friend, who said 
his name was Johnson, was to spend the 
night with us, and regaled us with 
stories and experiences of his life in the 
mountains. He told us that the only 
neighbor he had lost his life the winter 
before by going out to set a bear trap. 
In setting a 40-lb. trap, he in some way 
got both hands caught in the trap and 
when they found him he had frozen to 
death. I recounted my adventure with 
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cliff, and Johnson nodded his head 
wisely. “ Yes,” he said, “there are a 
good many mountain sheep among those 
rocks, and they can go anywhere.” Jesse 
said, “ Let’s go after sheep tomorrow.” 
All were agreeable. All were tired and 
sleepy, so we turned in. 

Bright and early the next morning we 
were astir, getting ready for a big day’s 


sport. .warsh brought up the horses and 
gave them a small feed of oats. One of 
Johnson’s norses was gone. “ Must 


have got his hobbles off and gone home,” 
he remarked. I volunteered to go with 
him to look for it while breakfast was 
being prepared, so we started out, prom- 
ising to be back in half an hour. We 
went down to the little brook and found 
where a horse had crossed it, going in 
the direction we had come from. A 
hundred yards farther on, in a clump of 
trees, we found the horse dead and one 
ham eaten off. In the top of his neck 
was the mark of teeth and Johnson said 
the neck had been dislocated. On one 
side of the animal the skin and flesh 
were scratched off in strips to the ribs. 
“That’s the work of a mountain lion,” 
Johnson remarked; “he jumped on the 
horse’s back, fastened his teeth in the 
neck, and then kicked and _ scratched 
with his hind-feet, just as a cat will in 
play, sometimes, when he gets hold of 
your hand. That’s what made these big 
scratches on the horse’s side. After the 
horse was dead, the lion ate his fill, and 
is now probably laying around here 
somewhere, watching us.” 

When I saw that horse lying there, 
mutilated as it was, and realized the 
strength and ferocity of the animal that 
must have done it, I was shocked and 
half paralyzed with fear, and when 
Johnson said the lion was _ probably 
watching to jump on my neck, I had to 
hold myself pretty tight to keep from 
making a “home run.” I didn’t like to 
act scared, but I certainly felt that way. 
“What is to hinder a lion from coming 
into our tent, some night while we are 
asleep, and getting an easy feed on a 
nice, juicy fat hunter? Wow! this is 
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one kind of a place in which to look for 
health—that norse doesn’t look healthy 
to me. Hunting sage-hens and prairie 
dogs suits me better; they don’t fight 
back. I came out here to hunt—not to 
be hunted.” 

Mr. Johnson was sadly looking at his 
defunct steed and calling down maledic- 
tions on the audacious marauder who 
had robbed him of his bronco. The horse 
was a thin, small 3-year-old and not very 
valuable, I thought, but Johnson thought 
it a valuable animal. 

“T’d like to put a ball through that 
lion’s head,” he said. 

“Can’t we find him and shoot him?” 
I asked. 

“Well, we can watch for him tonight,” 
he replied; “ maybe we'll get a shot at 
him. I wish I had my gun.” 

I looked around among the bushes a 
little, but saw nothing; then we went to 
camp and told the boys what we had 
found and held a general pow-wow as 
to what we ought to do. We felt uneasy 
about the rest of the horses, though the 
boys all seemed to think that the var- 
mint would hardly attack a big horse 
like ours, especially if they were grouped 
together, as they seemed to like to stay. 
My fears were somewhat allayed by 
Johnson’s statement that a lion was too 
cowardly to attack a man or to come into 
a tent. He said we ought to have some 
poison to put on the dead horse; also 
some good dogs to guard camp and to 
track and tree the animals. 

After breakfast Jesse and I went away 
to hunt mountain sheep and left the oth- 
ers at camp to follow their own sweet 
will. Coming down to the river bank, 
Jesse called my attention to a movement 
on the opposite side among the rocks 
and bushes, where he said he saw a bush 
move and was sure there was a deer in 
there. So we separated and I made a 
détour to get on the far side of the 
game. Going stealthily along, I almost 
stepped on a partridge, which flew from 
under my feet with a startling sudden- 
ness that brought my gun to my shoulder 
and set my heart palpitating. The bird 
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flew away with the speed of a bullet, in 


a straight line, through the thick 
branches, without touching one of them. 
How he got through without breaking 
his neck is a marvel. I went on, until 
I came to an open place on a steep hill- 
side, and sat down on a rock to await 
the coming of Jesse, who was to come 
through and drive the game to me. As 
I sat there, listening but hearing nothing 
at all to indicate the approach of game, 
I saw directly in front of me and about 
50 feet away a picture that will remain 
with me forever. There stood a mag- 
nificent specimen of a full-grown moun- 
tain sheep, watching me with wide-eyed 
curiosity, his big horns curving around 
his face, his long legs holding his white- 
and-yellow body high in the air, as he 
softly stamped the earth with one fore- 
foot. He was so beautiful and so state- 
ly and so entirely fitted to the surround- 
ings that for a moment I was spellbound 
with admiration, wishing that I had a 
camera instead of a rifle. Then, raising 
my Savage, until the sights came in line 
with a point just back of the shoulder 
and a little below his middle, I touched 
the trigger. At the crack of the gun he 
made a leap sidewise over some rocks 
on to lower ground and was out of sight 
in a second, before I could work the 
lever and shoot again. I knew, how- 
ever, that my aim had been deadly. I 
knew, too, that my bullet had passed 
through his heart or very near it; for, 
while my nerves were tingling and my 
ears thumping, the gun had seemed to 
cover the spot without a tremor. I 
knew it was right when I pulled. 

I could hear Jesse calling to me from 
a short distance, so I answered and 
waited until he came up; then we went 
to look for my game. We found it 100 
yards away, dead—shot through the 
heart. He was a splendid specimen, ex- 
cept that his horns were not so large 
as I had at first thought. We dressed 
him and dragged him down to the 
stream and washed him out; then hung 
him on the limb of a tree and covered 
him with green branches, to keep off the 


big green flies which quickly gather 
around. Wé then went on our way to 
my big cliff, below the falls. I was 
much elated with my luck in getting so 
fine a specimen of a sheep, and dreamed 
the rest of the day over just how I would 
have the head mounted; how I would 
mount the skin and where I would put 
it at home; how I would broil steaks 
over the camp-fire. But especially I 
lived over again the exquisite moment 
when I first saw him standing there, 
looking at me over the rocks, with his 
big head high in the air, and again I 
congratulated myself upon my self-con- 
trol: that, although my heart was thump- 
ing clear up in my throat and my excite- 
ment so great that I hardly knew what 
I was doing, I had been able to hold 
my gun perfectly rigid and plant my bul- 
let exactly in the right spot. I was so 
glutted with success and excitement that 
I wanted to sit down in the sun, with my 
back against a rock, load my pipe and 
tell Jesse over and over again how it had 
all happened. 

We did not hunt much more that day. 
I persuaded Jesse to go back with me 
and take another look at my game. We 
found the blow flies around him like a 
swarm of bees and he was all plastered 
over with little white eggs. Jesse went 
to camp after a horse, while I spent the 
time in cleaning him off and in keeping 
away the flies. There was a thin, filmy 
skin over the flesh, which I stripped off 
easily, and took the larvz off with it—but 
it was a long, tedious job. 

I had seen pictures of mountain sheep, 
but this one was different. There was 
no wool on him at all, just coarse blue, 
yellow hair, almost exactly like that of 
a deer. The legs were long and grace- 
ful; the body round and supple. There 
was nothing about him to remind one of 
a sheep, except the horns and eyes. The 


horns were heavy and stocky, curving 
around exactly like those of an old ram. 
The eyes were yellow, with a very large 
oval iris, like a domestic sheep’s eyes. 
His weight we judged to be something 
over 200 lbs., though we had no way of 

















weighing him. We took him to camp 
and after sunset hung him out on a tree. 
‘Lhat night was a frosty one and we 
never saw another blow fly afterwards. 
Wild mutton is the very best eating of 
any meat on our continent. I am pre- 
pared to defend this statement against 
all comers. That sheep hung there on 
the tree, until we had carved off and 
eaten the last scrap. The last of it be- 
came something like dried beef, but there 
was never any taint in that high, dry; 
cool atmosphere, Never did anything 
taste so good to me as that mutton, and 
how we did eat! 

When we arrived at camp we found it 
deserted, and, as it was well along in the 
afternoon, we started in to get up a 
feast and we certainly had it. Marsh and 
Sam soon came in empty handed and 
hungry. They had seen nothing, but 
had heard things run through the brush. 
Johnson had deserted us. After supper 
Sam and I went out to watch by the dead 
horse for a shot at the mountain lion. 
We found the horse exactly as we 
had left it in the morning. We 
selected a hiding place in some bushes 
30 feet away and sat down com- 
fortably. I wanted to smoke, but 
Sam expostulated. “ You'd never get 
anything within 40 rods of that old pipe 
of yours,” he said; “ we may as well go 
to camp, if you’re going to smoke.” So 
I gave way and sat still. It kept. get- 
ting darker and darker, colder and colder. 
I never wanted to smoke so badly in all 
my life. It was lonesome, too. Away 
off somewhere a wolf began to howl 
most dolefully; then some animal 
screeched out “ Kowoyure!” out in the 
woods somewhere, close by, with a great 
big noise that makes the cold shivers 
run over me now to think of it. 

“What’s that?” I says. 

“Sh-h-h!” Sam whispers—“ don’t 
talk.” 

“Look here, Sam,” I whispered, “ do 
you think I am going to sit here and 
shiver and freeze and can’t smoke nor 
say a word?” 

“ Sh-h-h!” was all the answer I got; 
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so I sat still, but kept on shivering. I 
saw a shadow that I thought moved and 
I watched it; then I saw another place 
move; pretty soon I could see some- 
thing moving everywhere I looked. Yet 
it was so dark that I could barely see 
my feet sticking out in front of me. 
There was not a breath of air stirring, 
and a million stars twinkled overhead; 
but under the trees where we were, it 
was absolutely black. I could hear 
twenty different kinds of little sounds, 
first in one place and then in another, 
but couldn’t tell where nor what made 
them. My chin got nervous and I had 
to hold my mouth tight shut, to keep my 
teeth from chattering. My clothing felt 
awfully thin, while my heart thumped 
loud enough to scare everything out of 
that part of the woods—anything at least 
that felt as timid as I did. 

It must be near midnight. I thought 
of Jesse and Marsh, snugly tucked in 
bed, warm and comfortable, and heartily 
wished I was with them. Then “ Augh! 
pooo! ”’—down beside me Sam was snor- 
ing. I reached over and nudged him: 
““Sh-h-h, here he comes!” Sam_ sat 
up with a start and grabbed for his gun, 
and I chuckled to think of the joke I 
would have on him when I could talk 
again. Then we settled down tor an- 
other long wait. 

All at once there was a scrambling in 
the brush behind us and a “ Whuff!” 
close at hand. I jumped to my feet in 
a hurry and “presented arms ’—ready 
to sell my life dearly—but in a moment 
I knew what it was. I had heard that 
sound before. It was a deer blowing his 
whistle at us and then running away in 
the darkness. 

“Haw! haw! haw!” laughed Sam, un- 
der his breath—‘ did you think he was 
going to chew you up?” “Let’s go to 
camp,” I suggested; “it must be near 
daylight and I’d like to get a little sleep. 
I don’t believe our lion’s hungry.” 

So we pick our way through the trees 
and brushes; over old logs and dead 
branches (which can be felt but not 
seen); over the little brook; past the 
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horses quietly feeding, and on to camp. 
A light was glimmering through the can- 
vas and I said, “I guess the boys are 
getting up to get breakfast for us.” We 
walked into the tent and found Jesse and 
Marsh playing Seven-up on the cracker 


box. “Hello!” says Marsh; “did you 
get ‘im?” 

“Nope; couldn't see a thing—too 
dark.” 


“What'd you come in for?” 

“ Got.cold and sleepy,” I answered. 

“We've been waiting to hear you 
shoot, so we could go out an’ help you 
bring ’im in,” said Marsh. 

“ Ain’t you been to bed all night?” 
Sam asked. 

“ All night? why, man, it ain’t hardly 
dark yet!” 

I pulled out my watch and received a 
shock ; then I put it to my ear and found 
it was going all right. ‘“ Nine forty-five? 
Well, by jing! I thought it was later than 
that.” 

Sam looked at me and grinned, while 
Marsh laughed, “Haw! haw! haw! 
Ain’t been to bed all night? Haw! haw! 
haw!” 

Sam looked kind of sheepish and said: 
“We'd a staid longer, but Dick was 
afraid.” (O Sam! Sam! may the Lord 
forgive you for that whopper. ) 

“TI wasn’t, either,” I answered. “I 
wanted to get my overcoat and have a 
smoke. I’m going out again after a 
little.” 

It was a pretty good bluff, and if Sam 
had not winked one eye at Marsh it 
might have worked. Marsh and Jesse 
seemed in good spirits, for they laughed 
and laughed until the tears ran down 
their cheeks. Sam cackled a little but I 
got in bed and went to sleep. I wasn’t 
huffy, but if those jays wanted to sit 
there and giggle and shake their heads 
all night like a lot of ganders, let them 
do it, but I didn’t see anything funny 


about it. Besides, who killed the moun- 
tain sheep? 

The next morning, after gorging our- 
selves with broiled mutton steak, pota- 
toes and onions (sliced fine and fried to- 
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gether), hot doegun and strong coffee, 
Jesse and I started out together again 
in a new direction. We soon became 
separated and I did not see Jesse again 
until night at camp. Each carried in his 
pockets a can of beans and a package of 
Uneeda biscuits for lunch, because it was 
so easy to put up. Just grab a package and 
can and go. Some times we changed off 
and took a hunk of dried beef instead of 
beans, but it was pretty salty and made 
us thirsty. There were many springs 
and creeks, all clear, pure ice water, but 
we couldn’t always find them just at the 
right time. After one has eaten a hearty 
lunch of dried beef, he soon wants a 
drink, and he wants it right away. He 
is likely to be very uncomfortable until 
he finds water, much more so than if he 
were only hungry. One _ remarkable 
thing about our ménu was, that we were 
not very particular about what we ate, 
so that there was enough of it. Of course 
we did not object to its tasting good, 
but the main thing was to get filled up. 
There was satisfaction in a full stomach, 
though it did not last long; one was soon 
hungry again. 

After separating from Jesse we ex- 
pected to travel along parallel lines and 
come together again later; however, I 
failed to locate him, and, as I was in a 
fine locality for game, I hesitated to sig- 
nal him by shooting, for fear of scaring 
the game that might be just ahead of 
me. I hunted long and carefully through 
a magnificent virgin forest where game 
sign was very plentiful. Once I had a 
glimpse of two deer through an open- 
ing and tried hard for a better shot, but 
they must have heard or winded me. I 
never saw them again. 

About 2 in the afternoon I came out 
on the brink of a wide, flat ravine that 
had a steep rocky bank some 60 ft. down 
to a level bottom about a quarter of a 
mile wide, filled with logs and poles and 
little pine scrub, that was nearly inac- 
cessible. At least it made very bad walk- 
ing, but on the other side up another 
bank was a nice green forest that looked 
good to me. I wanted to go into it, so I 























found an easy place and clambered down 
and walked myself along over the old 
logs, jumping from one to another and 
balancing along the length of a slippery 
little pole that lay over the top of the 
others in my direction. While picking 
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bank, was a place where the top of the 
bank overhung with a ledge of rock. So 
I went back and climbed up on a rocky 
shelf that happened to be directly under 
the big overhang and sat down, congrat- 
ulating myself on having found an ideal 








“And there—perched on that pole, directly in front of me—was a great big grey-yellow cat.'’ 
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my way along I heard a clap of thunder 
behind me and looked around to see a 
vicious looking storm cloud coming very 
fast. I didn’t want to get wet, so looked 
around for some kind of shelter. Back, 
near where I had climbed down the 


shelter ; for, unless the wind changed and 
blew the storm in on me, I should be as 
cozy and comfortable as one could wish. 
The storm broke almost before I got un- 
der shelter, and how it did rage! The 


wind blew a hurricane and I could hear 
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the heavy thud of falling trees above the 
roar of the storm. First it rained and 
then hailed big chunks of ice, which 
whizzed over my cover but could not 
touch me. Soon the hail turned into a 
snow squall that obstructed my view and 
made it almost dark, but in 20 minutes 
the sun was shining and it was calm and 
warm again. 

I was pretty tired and in no hurry to 
go on, so I hitched back and got my back 
against the rocky wall, got out and 
lighted my pipe and sat there at peace 
with the whole world. I had a splendid 
view to the east and was admiring it, 
when something called my attention to 
my right. A glance in that direction 
stood my hair all on end and sent a 
shiver down my spinal column, as I sat 
there paralyzed beyond action and fasci- 
nated by what I saw. 

There was a long, slender pine tree 
which had grown near the bank in the 
bottom below, which in falling had 
leaned up against my shelter and now 
stood there—just a clean white pole, 
bark and limbs all gone, the little end 
reaching above my roof, which it leaned 
against; and there, perched on that pole 
a little above and perhaps 20 ft. in front 
of me, was a great big grey-yellow cat, 
looking at me out of horrid yellow eyes. 
His body was surely five feet long or 
more and his tail was extra long, as if 
it had been spliced, and moved slightly 
with a twitching motion; his front legs 
were as large as my arm and were 
stretched out in front of him, while his 
body lay flat against the pole and was 
two'or three times as large as the tree 
at that point. How so large an animal 
could have gotten there, in plain open 
view between me and the sky, without 
my seeing him sooner, will always be a 
mystery ; but there he was and there was 
I, with my gun lying 4 ft. away, where 
I had first sat down. ; 

I will not attempt to describe my feel- 
ings at that moment. I hate to own to 
being a coward, but I want to say right 
here that if any living man could have 
sat there in my place and not felt a 
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crawling sensation under his hat, I’d like 
to meet him. 

I could not reach my gun without 
moving my body and I dared not move 
for fear the lion would leap on me. This 
situation was of short duration, how- 
ever; fér at the very first movement I 
made—a very slight one with my foot, 
to draw my gun nearer—the lion gave a 
bound that made the old tree shake and 
sailed right over my head and lit on the 
bank above, on the roof of my house, 
and was out of sight in a flash. I made 
haste to get my gun and put myself in 
a position to use it. I guess that the cat 
was about as glad as I was to get out of 
the strained situation, and well he might 
be ; for if I had had my gun in my hands 
he would have been a pretty sick cat 
P. D. Q. Still, I was satisfied with the 
way it had turned out and I hope he was. 
Although I would have given a great 
deal to have had a good shot at him, I 
didn’t like the idea of his being so close. 
I got out of there very: carefully and 
looked around but saw nothing more of 
the mountain lion, and I went back to 
camp without having had a shot all day. 
All the boys had seen deer that day but 
no one scored. 

The following day Marsh and I took 
two of the horses and rode up the creek 
a long distance to its head, where we 
found several small lakes just at the 
edge of timber line. It surprised me to 
see how evenly the timber grew up to 
a certain point and then quit, short off. 
Not a sprout grew beyond the front 
ranks of scrub pines, which grew bravely 
up to the firing line and were lined up 
along the hillside as if set with a spirit 
level. A short distance beyond timber 
line the ground was covered with snow, 
but in the timber it was like spring. At 
one place near the head of the creek in 
a meadow was a beaver dam, built as 
firmly and as ingeniously as if built by 
human hands. This dam held back the 
water, making a lake of still, deep water 
in which the inhabitants were holding 
some kind of a carnival as we came up, 
but as soon as they got an eye on us thev 
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hit the water a slap with their broad bob 
tails and all sunk out of sight. 

While we were waiting to see if they 
were all drowned, a big cow elk came 
into the upper edge of the meadow and 
looked us over for a moment, before 
trotting off into the forest. My first im- 
pulse was to shoot, though she was pretty 
far away, but Marsh said, “ Don’t shoot 
—it’s against the law; besides, it would 
be a shame to kill or cripple her.” 

We saw some big bear tracks in the 
mud along the edge of the water and 
thousands of elk tracks. I picked out a 
place where I would like to build a sum- 
mer cottage and dreamed a while of the 
fun I would have there; then tore my- 
self away from one of the very pleas- 
antest nooks on this pleasant old earth. 

Out in the woods I found a monster 
set of elk horns fast to the white skull, 
that I thought would be fine for my den 
at home, so I took them along. They 
were awfully heavy and after carrying 
them for an hour I told Marsh that I 
did not blame the elk for dying, to get 
rid of carrying that load, and I dropped 
them. We caught a few trout; then 
went to camp. 

The next day Jesse and I went over 
to the big ledge below the falls and sat 
down on the bank across the stream and 
watched for mountain sheep on the 
rocks. After a long wait we saw 3 of 
them on a shelf, one of them a buck, and 
we opened fire on him. The echo from 
the guns was something fierce there and 
I don’t believe the sheep could tell where 
the trouble came from. They bounced 
around there like a lot of jumping jacks, 
without going anywhere. Our shots 
made the dust fly off the rock, away be- 
low them, and we concluded that the dis- 
tance must be much farther than we at 
first thought: at least 700 yds. We soon 
got the range and began placing our 
bullets mighty close to the old buck, who 
got his head up into a crevice in the 
rock and stood still, with his tail toward 
us. The old ewe soon jumped to the 
ledge above and disappeared around a 
shoulder of rock. That leap holds the 
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record for a standing high jump of any- 
thing I have ever seen. The lamb evi- 
dently thought he could not make it, and 
didn’t try, but selected a place where 
there was a V-shaped crevice in the face 
of the rock and jumped high up against 
one side, striking his feet against the 
smooth perpendicular rock, bounded off, 
turned in the air and struck the other 
side of the V fairly with his feet higher 
up and again bounded higher to the 
other side; the fourth jump carried him 
to the shelf above and he went away to 
join his mother. The old buck stood 
still and Jesse kept firing at him, but I 
was so filled with admiration for the 
acrobatic feats I had just witnessed that 
I had not the heart to shoot the actors. 
Jesse soon hit the buck and about the 
4oth shot the old fellow laid down and 
gave up the ghost. 

Then, how to get him? 

We went away up to the head of the 
ledge where the steep, smooth bank 
ended and the rock shelves began. At 
that point we could get onto any of the 
shelves by simply climbing up to them. 
When we got up to what seemed to be 
the right shelf, we walked along same 
out to where we expected to find the 
buck. This shelf was from 2 to 10 ft. 
wide and we walked it easily—except 
sometimes, when we came to a narrow 
place and looked down. Ugh! it made 
my head swim. We were on the wrong 
ledge, but, by looking around from the 
point we had gained, we could see the 
V place where the lamb went up, two 
shelves above us; so went back and 
started over. This shelf was pretty nar- 
row in places and there wasn’t anything 
to hang onto. Jesse went ahead man- 
fully and I followed with my heart in 
my mouth across places where I dared 
not look down, where I barely had room 
for my feet, and where the rock seemed 
to be trying to push me away. I imag- 
ined the rock was moving, leaning 
farther out. I dared not inhale a breath 
for fear the expansion would push me 
off. I tiptoed across one of these places 
to a more substantial footing and sat 
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down. I was trembling like a leaf, 
while the perspiration poured off me. 
“ Hold up a minute, Jesse,” I called out 
to him. 

The face of the rock rounded out like 
a bay window, so that when Jesse got a 
few steps ahead he was out of my sight. 
He came back at my call. 

“°S matter?” he asked. 

“O! nothing! only I want to rest and 
get my nerve back; this makes my head 
swim.” 

“Tt does look kind o’ pokerish,” he 
remarked, glancing out over the preci- 
pice, “but if this shelf holds its width, 
we are all right.” 

“T don’t want it any narrower than it 
is right here. You must remember, Jesse, 
that my stomach sticks out four inches 
farther than yours and I need that much 
more room. If that rock back there had 
been a half-inch narrower, I would now 
be away down there, just a little grease 
spot on those big rocks in the bottom.” 

“Well,” Jesse replied, “ you stay here 
and I’ll go on.” 

“No, I can make it along here all 
right.” So we go on for a short dis- 
tance to a place where the shelf ahead of 
us was about 8 inches; then I balk. 

“ Don’t try it, Jesse,” I advised, but he 
slid across and out of sight around the 
bend in a moment. I had about 18 inches 
of room where I stood and it did not 
seem a bit too much. I would have been 
very glad for more or for something to 
hang on to, to steady myself, but the old 
rock was as smooth and straight as the 
side of a house; no hand-hold whatever. 
Every time I looked down it gave me the 
“ phantods.” I had to look up to keep 
the perpendicular. Soon I heard a shout 
from Jesse: “ Here he is!” 

Of course, it was impossible to carry 
or drag the sheep along that narrow 
way. All there was to do was to push 
him off; then go down below and pick 
him up. After some ejaculations Jesse 
called out: “ Here he goes!” I was un- 
able to see them for the swell of the 
rock, but as soon as Jesse pushed the 
buck over I could see it falling. It shot 


down 20 or 30 ft. to the next ledge, 
struck the ledge, bounded out into the at- 
mosphere and sank down—down—down 
—rapidly growing smaller and slowly 
turning in the air. A thousand feet 
down it struck again and again bounded 
out into the atmosphere, small particles 
of it flying off; and again it whirled 
down—down—down into the shadowy 
depths below. 

The tremors I had before experienced 
were as nothing in comparison with what 
I felt when I saw that thing falling and 
realized what might easily happen to me. 
I became so dizzy and light headed that 
I actually thought my narrow shelf was 
tipping up to let me slide off. I threw 
myself back against the wall, trying to 
force the old rock to give me more 
room, and the rebound did almost throw 
me off; one foot slipped off and I 
thought it was all over with me. My 
senses very nearly left me and it was 
purely good luck that I regained my bal- 
ance. Then I slowly and tremblingly lay 
down with my face to the rock to hide 
the horrid vision from my sight and tried 
to think of other things: of the comfort- 
able home and dear friends away off 
there, would I ever see them more? 
Would they feel sorry when they learned 
my sad fate? O! why had I been so 
foolhardy as to come out onto such a 
hair-brained place as this? As I lay 
with my face to the rock I began to no- 
tice the funny streaks and layers of rock, 
placed one upon the other, just like a 
big layer cake. I soon began to sit up 
and take notice. After examining the 
rock for a while and thinking about the 
veins of gold that might lie in there, I 
got over my fright somewhat and called 
out to Jesse. A very faint and woe-be- 
gone little answer came back. ‘“ What’s 
the matter, Jesse?” I called out. 

“Tm dizzy.” 

“Look at the gold in this red streak 
of rock.” 

No answer for some time. 
“Where do you see any gold?” 

“ All along here between the red and 
the yellow streaks.” 


Then, 























“T don’t see any here. Wait until I 
get where you are.” 

Soon Jesse came springing around the 
face of the rock. “ Where do you see 
gold?” he asked. 

“Why, right here. At least this looks 
like the kind of rock they were grinding 
up in the smelter at Denver and they 
were getting lots of gold out of it.” 

Jesse looked at me _ incredulously. 
“Are you joking? Do you really think 
there is gold in this rock?” 

“Yes, sir, I do.” 

Now, as a matter of fact, I did not 
know anything about gold ore. I was 
simply trying to talk up my courage and 
to forget about that awful precipice be- 
low us, so that I might safely get back 
to terra firma once more. Jesse became 
so interested that he forgot about his 
dizziness, and we both walked away to 
safety, while examining the face of the 
rock for gold. He told me later that he 
was not a bit dizzy until he saw the big- 
horn falling; that made his head swim 
so, that he was unable to walk the nar- 
row places, until he got to thinking 
about gold and forgot his fright. We 
both agreed that we would not repeat 
that experience for all the gold ever dug 
out of the Rockies. We went down the 
way we had come up and looked a long 
time among the rocks and boulders at 
the base of the cliff before we found the 
sheep. When we found him he was 
worthless—all broken to smithereens; 
horns broken off and the meat a pulp. 
We left him there and went to camp 
empty handed, arriving away after dark, 
tired and hungry, having worked hard 
enough and gone through enough hard- 
ships to have merited better success. 

Time sped on unreasonably fast for 
us. Some days we were successful in 
getting game; sometimes not, but al- 
ways having a good time and always 
gaining in health and spirits. 

The last day of the hunt Jesse and I 
“hung” 3 deer. One of them, the first 
one, was shot most peculiarly: We were 
traveling along through the timber, par- 
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allel, and about 150 yds. apart, when I 
jumped 2 fine bucks; they were between 
Jesse and me and they ran almost directly 
toward Jesse, who was beyond a rise of 
ground and out of sight of me. The deer 
gave me a splendid opportunity to score, 
going directly away from me, one be- 
hind the other, through an open place _ 
when I had a good view. I fired three 
times and missed—owing partly, per- 
haps, to my firing low to be sure and 
not hit Jesse. No sooner had the deer 
passed out of my sight than I heard 
Jesse’s gun go—one shot. I hurried over 
there to see if he had scored and beheld 
a sight that will long live in my memory. 
Jesse had a big, live buck by the horns, 
and his long legs were being flourished 
and waved through the air, agitating the 
atmosphere like a couple of flails, as the 
buck played “Crack the whip” with 
him. “ Shoot the blankety-blank son-of- 
a-gun!” he panted, as soon as he be- 
came aware of my presence. They were 
gyrating around there, such a combina- 
tion of man and beast that I was likely 
to get them both if I shot into the mix- 
up just then, and, besides, the situation 
was too comical to be at once interrupted. 
Just then Jesse’s legs again flew up and 
his feet cracked together high in the air, 
as the deer backed and swung. He cut 
such a ludicrous figure, swinging out 
there like a streamer to a flag-pole in a 
gale of wind, that I could do nothing but 
laugn and hold my sides, though I real- 
ized that Jesse was not enjoying the sit- 
uation as he should. Finally the buck 
went backwards over a big log and Jesse 
got braced on the other side and held him 
until I came up and put an end to the 
fracas. 

Jesse was a sight to behold. He was 
covered with blood and rags, but the 
most damage was done to his clothes. He 
had lost a good deal of skin and had had 
a good shaking-up. He said that when 
he saw the deer they were coming direct- 
ly toward him. He fired at the head one 
when about 50 ft. distant and the deer™ 
stumbled along and fell directly at his 
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feet, but immediately began to get up, 
so Jesse grabbed him by the horns and 
then the fun began. 

On examining the buck we found that 
the bullet had just gone under the skin 
on his back; then out again 2 inches 
farther on. An inch higher, and he 
would have missed him clean. I sup- 
pose the bullet touched the spine just 
enough to shock the deer a little and 
bring him down, but not hurting him 
much. Jesse said he hadn’t had a shak- 
ing like that since he left the “ old man” 
at home. It was a fine buck, the best 
one we got on the trip. We dressed and 
hung him in a tree and went on. The 
other two deer we got later in the day 
but not far from the first one. 

Bright and early the next morning 
Marsh and I took a couple of horses and 
went out to bring in the three deer, while 
Jesse and Sam were getting breakfast. 
We found and loaded on the big buck 
and-then went on to the next. We 
dragged him out of the brush to an 
opening and put him on to the same 
horse with the big buck. While Marsh 
was lashing them on securely, I took the 
other horse and went on to get No. 3, 
which was distant about one-quarter of 
a mile. The third deer was on top of a 
steep rocky knoll that was difficult for a 
horse to climb; so, after finding our 
blazed trail, I hitched my horse at the 
foot of the rocks, left my gun in the 
holster-and went up on foot to drag out 
the deer. 

I followed our marked trail to the very 
spot, but could see no deer, though I was 
sure I was in the right place. While 
looking among the trees, I heard a sound 
to my left, and, looking to see the cause, 
my hair again shot on end. There, with- 
in twenty feet of me, sitting up like a 
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prairie-dog, was a monster of a bear look- 
ing me over with his little, blinking eyes, 
while he wiggled and twisted his nose, 
as if smelling whether I would taste good 
or not. He was of a brownish yellow 
color; his paws hung gracefully—just 
like a dog begging for his dinner. He 
was as large as a cow and his coat was 
smooth and glossy, as if he had just been 
groomed. I wanted to yell and run, 
but dared not. I never wanted a gun so 
badly in my life. I didn’t try to stare 
him out of countenance. In fact, I didn’t 
wait for an introduction or anything, but 
immediately began to back off. I have 
already hinted that my courage did not 
seem always to be of the quality that one 
reads about in books. I guess I was 
pretty badly scared. At all events, as 
soon as I got out of the bear’s sight, over 
the bank, I turned and ran as if the bear 
were at my heels (and I didn’t know but 
what he was) back to my horse and got 
my rifle. 

It is surprising what a lot of courage 
there is in a gun. I felt better right 
away, especially when I saw that I was 
not followed. Marsh came up at about 
that time and we went after Mr. Bruin, 
but he had decamped. We hunted long 
and diligently for him, but never saw 
him again. We found the bones of our 
deer picked clean, and it was a good- 
sized deer, too. Lord! what a meal for 
one bear! We went back to camp late 
in the forenoon, planning what we would 
do if we ever met that bear again. We 
found that Jesse and Sam had broken 
camp and had evervthing packed, ready 
to start for home. We were all loath to 
leave while that bear was at large; but 
Duty called and we regretfully climbed 
into the wagon and set our faces home- 
ward. 









































CHAPTER XIII. 

El Peletero is Taught Humility. 

OR the next two days we followed 
K upward along the South Concho, 

or rather in a direction parallel 
with its general course, our progress as 
annoyingly slow as before and for the 
same reasons. Ramon fretted noticeably 
and at last suggested that we should 
press forward without regard to Mrs. 
Abbie’s wishes. 

“* The prairie is level and there is noth- 
ing to hide us from her eyes. If the 
Sefiora must halt for every little bird, 
let her ride the faster when there are no 
birds. Santa Maria! what will she do 
when we meet the north-flying ducks on 
the Rio Grande?” 

“As she pleases,’ I replied shortly. 
“Tell me, hombre impaciente, when did 
my grandam first plan this journey for 
you and me?” 

“Who knows? Perchance when she 
first held you in her arms.” 

“And when one has waited eighteen 
years, what matters a few more days? 
Let us dismount and smoke, Ramon—the 
Sefiora has sighted game.” 

We had just crossed an arroyo leading 
down to the stream where it made an 
abrupt bend to the westward. A scat- 
tered growth of stunted shrubs grew 
along its edge with here and there a 
clump of cactus. To our left a yellow, 
grassless bluff arose to the plateau above. 
Mrs. Abbie had crossed some thirty yards 








nearer the Concho than ourselves; in 
fact, she was almost constantly an out- 
rider on the flank of our cavalcade, go- 
ing wherever her fancy led and joining 
us only when we made camp or halted 
for the noonday meal. As her horse 
clambered out of the wash, I noticed his 
ears thrust forward, and at the instant he 
shied wide around a cactus bed, as 
though in violent terror. ‘“‘ Whoa!” ex- 
claimed Mrs. Abbie in a half scream. 
“Don’t you be a fool!—Whoa, I say!”’ 
She was pulling hard on the reins with 
her left hand—then in a flash it joined 
its mate in gripping the little shotgun, 
and two shots rang out like the tick-tick 
of a watch. “A coyote!” I exclaimed, 
for something bigger than a jack-rabbit 
had risen from the shade of the prickly 
pears. “La leona grande!” echoed Ra- 
mon a breath later. It was all over and 
ended in twenty seconds. .It seemed to 
me that El Peletero’s rusty old carbine 
must have fired of its own volition, for 
the report came as the lioness made her 
first spring. Mrs. Abbie was merely a 
limp heap in the grass, for her fright- 
ened horse had jumped fairly from un- 
der her. For a moment I could see noth- 
ing as the powder smoke fogged before 
my eyes, but I sprang through it, rifle at 
shoulder—and discovered that there was 
nothing left for me to do. 

It is ordinarily supposed that a Mexi- 
can lion requires a whole lot of killing, 
but in the present case a single bullet had 
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sufficed. Perhaps a dozen bird shot had 
stung the tough skin—certainly not more 
than a dozen out of the two charges, for 
Mrs. Abbie had unluckily furnished sub- 
stantiation of Ramon’s theory that 
women invariably aim high. The big cat 
had gauged her leap well, for she lay so 
near the huntress that one armed paw 
had caught in the heavy riding skirt, 
which it was ripping into shreds as the 
claws opened and closed in the death 
throes. 

“Don’t you do it, Dick!” came the 
sharp command as I stooped to snatch 
Mrs. Abbie from such dangerous prox- 
imity. “I am not hurt a bit, but am en- 
joying a new experience. O! what a big 
brute it is! look at those fangs—and the 
great green eyes!’ And then she sat up 
and actually smoothed the hair on the 
lioness’ head as a child would toy with a 
pet kitten. It was safe enough, but it 
gave me the creeps to see her. 

After this little incident we made bet- 
ter speed in travelling, though I doubt if 
fear had anything to do with Mrs. Ab- 
bie’s sudden reformation. More likely 
she had chosen this way of paying her 
debt of gratitude to El Peletero, whose 
quick and lucky shot had doubtless saved 
her from death. I use the word “ lucky ” 
because’ skill cannot plant a bullet fairly 
between the eyes of a leaping lion. at 
thirty paces. The occasion demanded 
snap-shooting and it was well enough 
that the old Mexican was on hand to do 
it, for I should certainly have been too 
slow on trigger. 

It was a wearisome, monotonous ride 
across the plain which lies between the 
Conchos and the head of Devil's River; 
a still longer jump followed when we 
left the last mentioned stream and bore a 
trifle east of south for the West Fork 
of the Nueces. The country we were 
traversing has since been cut across by 
wire fences and dotted with ranch 
houses, but in other respects it remains 
today practically unchanged. It is not 





a region for successful farming, but it 
has grass and usually enough water for 
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cattle, and it follows that the natural 
sod will long remain unturned. In a 
stretch of 150 miles we only once saw 
a human being other than ourselves. 
We were nearing the crest of a ridge, 
when Ramon, who was riding some 
yards ahead, came hurrying back, shout- 
ing “ Los Indios!” We dismounted and 
crept to the summit, leaving our horses 
behind. Several miles away some fifteen 
or twenty horsemen were strung out 
across the prairie in single file, heading 
eastward. The distance was too great 
for one to say whether the riders were 
white or red, but we could see the glint 
of weapons in the bright sunlight and 
the scarlet and blue of gaudy blankets. 
El Peletero said they were Comanches 
on a horse stealing raid, a second band 
might be following the wake of the first, 
and common prudence dictated remain- 
ing where we were until nightfall. I 
didn’t mind the waiting, in view of Mrs. 
Abbie’s delight at having at last almost 
come in touch with hostile Indians. 
Away back in the early days of New 
England her forefathers had battled with 
King Philip's Pequods, and she had 
every incident of these Colonial Wars 
at her tongue’s end. Many of the stories 
she told that afternoon I had already 
learned from history, particularly the 
one about the opportune appearance of 
Goff, the Puritan regicide, who left his 
hiding place to assume command of a 
sorely beleagured congregation in its 
little backwoods church. It was inter- 
esting to hear the incident related by 
the descendant of an actor therein, and 
to know, from the introduction of minor 
details omitted by history, that the story 
as told had been handed down from gen- 
eration to generation by word of mouth. 
We made up for time lost by riding until 
after midnight, though it was very dark 
and our route led through an almost 
continuous prairie-dog town, honey- 
combed with yawning and dangerous 
burrows. 

Nothing worthy .of relation occurred 
while we were following down the 























Nueces. A few sheep ranches were 
passed, but we had little or no conversa- 
tion with the herders, who were all Mex- 
icans. We left the stream at a point 
not far from the present town of Tula- 
rosa and bore directly southward. Once 
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was familiar to him and my own re- 
sponsibility as road-finder was at an end. 

The second day out from the Nueces 
another little adventure befell. Out from 
a growth of chaparral a short distance 
ahead there rode ten mounted Mexicans, 











**Just as the lioness made her first spring, El Peletero’s rusty old carbine flew to his shoulder.”’ 
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more we were in a region where there 
were trails to follow. Forty miles to 
our right ran the Rio Grande, but it was 
still thrice that distance to Eagle Pass, 
where Ramon purposed crossing the 
river. Every foot of the country now 


who silently awaited our approach. 
They were grouped in the trail and all 
were armed with guns and pistols. “ At 
last!”” murmured Mrs. Abbie content- 
edly. “ Find me some real pirates next, 
Dick, and my every cherished hope will 
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be realized. I’ve had bears and lions 
and Indians and American hold-up art- 
ists, and now—” 

“These men may not be as dangerous 
as they look,” I protested, against my 
own better judgment. ‘“‘ Remember we 
are in a country where everybody car- 
ries arms and travels in company for 
mutual protection.” 

“ Exactly,” said she ; “* protection from 
gangs of cutthroats who lie in ambush 
for helpless wayfarers. Well, they can 
have my money if they will only leave 
me my summer dresses. The weather 
down here is getting much too warm for 
my present rig.” 

El Peletero rode forward alone, leav- 
ing us with the pack animals. 

“They are thieves,’ he said with ap- 
parent unconcern. “They are _ bolder 
here than beyond the river, for there is 
no law. If you see me turn my horse to 
the left, it means that we must fight 
—but let the Sefiora be careful in shoot- 
ing, for a shotgun is not a rifle.” 

Ten against three—and Ramon would 
be killed at the first fire. Besides, we 
were on the open prairie, while the enemy 
could run to cover in the chaparral. I 
turned to Mrs. Abbie, but she forestalled 
the words that were on my tongue. “ No, 
it wouldn’t be advisable to surrender 
without a fight,” said she. “ Even that 
old Mexican knew better, and don’t you 
dare suggest it. Let me take care of 
those three on the right—I’d bet on get- 
ting them all with the first barrel.” 

Ramon was to turn to the left; it was 
very apparent that mrs. Abbie was 
bearing ‘this fact in mind. For the time 
being we could only wait and watch. 
One of the men had ridden forward to 
meet our companion and they were con- 
versing earnestly. Once Ramon’s horse 
swung its muzzle to the left and was 
rewarded by a cruel jerk on the bits. 
This argued well for us and I began to 
breathe a bit easier. Again I saw the 
rein tighten—the right rein, thank God! 
—and the two men rode back to us to- 
gether. If a man’s face is a true index 
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of his character, our new friend would 
have suited me better as a friend than 
as an enemy, and not especially well as 
either. In years he was not so very 
much older than myself, but crime marks 
the features as well as the heart. He 
removed his sombrero courteously as he 
approached, though hardly in deference 
to Mrs. Abbie, for his gaze seemed riv- 
eted on my face. Ramon reached over 
the neck of the horse, caught my hand 
and turned it wit the palm uppermost. 

“It is the ring, Sefior,” he said. 

“Or an imitation—but that is not for 
me to decide,” responded the stranger. 
“It is best to say nothing to my men, 
though all are trustworthy in other ways. 
You understand?” 

“And the guide that you will give 
us?” 

“My brother—he can go safely where 
I dare not venture. I have your prom- 
ise that the Sefor will remember us if 
all goes well?” 

I suppose I would have answered: in 
the affirmative, for really there seemed 
nothing else to do, and this unantici- 
pated turn of events had, for the time 
being at least, mentally unfitted me for 
taking the initiative, if so disposed. It 
was at this juncture that Mrs. Abbie’s 
slight knowledge of the Spanish tongue 
served a practical end, even though so 
slight indeed that expressing her 
thoughts in that language was a sheer 
matter of impossibility. 

“He promises nothing!” she snapped 
angrily. “It’s a fine time to talk of a 
reward, when all you've done is to bar 
the highway to peaceable travelers. Get 
your gang of thieves out of the road, so 
that we may find friends who will not 
ask pay for being honest and faithful.” 

The fellow understood her perfectly, 
as his angry scowl and quick flush gave 
evidence. 

“What would the Sefiora have?” he 
protested in very good English. “ This 
old man has told us much; but words 
from a stranger are not always believed. 
He has shown us a ring in proof of his 




















truth—such a ring as anyone might make 
if skilled in work of that manner—and 
he demands that life and liberty be risked 
by one of us to guide him hundreds of 
miles beyond the river. Those who 
serve must be paid—is it not so?” 

“And why should we ask to be guided 
over roads so plain as that which leads 
to the Rancho del Valedor?” I queried, 
suddenly a-tremble with indignation at 
the senseless persistency of Ramon in 
concealing from me the end and purpose 
of our journey. “El Peletero can lead 
tis—he has traversed the route a score 
of times.” 

The two Mexicans exchanged glances 
and smiles. 

“It is as the Sefior says,” responded 
Ramon gravely. “To the south and 
west every goat trail was once the same 
to me as the lines in my palm. Per- 
chance, too, I might make shift to fol- 
low the plainer roads, though not for 
fifty years have I chosen the risk, unless 
I was one of many. It is better to sleep 
in the chaparral than in prison; more 
bitter the canker of chains than the 
scratching of briars.” 

I understood; but Mrs. Abbie’s ques- 
tioning stare demanded a word of ex- 
planation. 

“You know the Latin Americans’ 
fondness for revolutions, and that, until 
Diaz took hold of affairs, Mexico could 
boast a little insurrection of some sort 
every change of the moon? Well, it 
seems that Ramon took an active part in 
most of them, and always managed to 
fight on the losing side. If you want to 
hear the military history of Mexico for 
the past seventy-five years, just have 
him tell you the story of his life. He 
has long borne a price on his head—” 

“ As there is on my own, and on those 
of my compaifieros,” interrupted the ban- 
dit leader. 

“ all of you political offenders, I pre- 
sume?” enquired Mrs. Abbie with sus- 
picious sympathy. 

The Mexican complacently twisted the 
drooping ends of his mustache. 
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“Unfortunately, yes. I believe that 
the Government is pleased to charge us 
with various trifling offences against the 
law—” 

“Such as horse stealing, highway rob- 
bery and murder,” retorted Mrs. Abbie. 
“Dick, not a step farther do either of 
us go, if we must travel in such rascally 
company! If we are to be robbed, let’s © 
have it over with here and now—we can 
at least save our self-respect, and that’s 
certainly worth while. Follow me, boy! 
I’m going to ride right through that 
gang of yellow thieves.” 

Ramon caught at her bridle as she 
spurred forward, but his hand dropped 
as I lifted my own. 

“Try to hinder us, and we will ride 
the other way,” I said, warningly. 
“This farce has lasted long enough. 
What is our destination?—the Rancho 
del Valedor?” 

“ Dofia Josefa forbade me to tell—but 
the Sefior has guessed rightly.” 

“Enough of such folly! I suppose 
there are roads, and that you can tell me 
how to find them? It will be time for 
that when we reach the Rio Grande. 
Crawl through the chaparral, if you 
must; but the Sefiora and myself prefer 
easier traveling. We will ride alone, and 
you will find us awaiting your coming.” 





CHAPTER XIV. 
How Victory Ended in Defeat. 


Ramon remained behind with his new- 
found friends, and for a time I believed 
that we were not to see him again until 
our objective point was attained; but he 
overtook us shortly before sunset, again 
smiling and unusually garrulous. I had 
intended asking him for a detailed de- 
scription of the route we were to travel, 
but he forestalled the request—again and 
again going over every step of the way, 
and in so thorough a manner that I could 
not possibly go wrong. There .were a 
great many unnecessary bits of caution— 
or at the time I thought them unneces- 
sary. There were certain ranches at 
which we were under no circumstances 
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to make halt or enquiry; byways sur- 
rounding cities and towns were made as 
familiar to me as the road we had that 
day traversed, and at the old Mexican’s 
dictation I wrote a long list of names 
borne by men whose friendship could be 
relied upon. Until late in the night he 
rambled on with his “This you must 
do, Sefior,” or “It were better not do 
this,” and at last I fell asleep with per- 
haps the larger half of my lesson un- 
learned. 

It had been a fancy of Mrs. Abbie’s 
to find appropriate names for our various 
camps, chiefly as a matter of conven- 
ience in talking over the stages of our 
journey already passed. Such designa- 
tions as Camp Blizzard, Dry Camp, 
Camp Chip or Camp Massacre recalled 
the time and place immediately to mind, 
and, in consequence, were word savers, 
and the same remark applies as well to 
Camp Desertion, as we always afterward 
termed the spot where we had halted on 
the night of which I am now speaking. 
For reasons which will shortly appear, 
it may be well to give its approximate 
location, and concerning this Mrs. Abbie 
and myself have widely disagreed as 
often as the matter has come up for dis- 
cussion. To the best of my belief, we 
were something like seventy-five miles 
from Eagle Pass, but she contends that 
a hundred is a conservative estimate. 
Again, she persists we were all of the 
first-mentioned distance north of the 
main trail leading from San Antonio to 
the Pass; whereas, I am equally sure 
that it was not a step over forty miles. 
Numerous small streams—if the name 
may be given to waterways that were 
dry throughout their course during the 
greater part of the year—led to the Rio 
Grande, and the strip of country in 
which they had rise was largely covered 
with a chaparral growth, which was 
especially dense on the northern slopes 
of the low ridges. However, as I have 
previously stated, there were bridle paths 
to guide the traveler, and, though they 
were commonly so narrow that the thorns 


on either side were a continual menace 
to one’s garments and even to the flesh 
beneath, such faring seemed on the 
whole an agreeable experience after so 
many hundred miles across the open 
plains. We had no lack of water or of 
fuel, and, besides, we were in a measure 
sheltered from the wind, which, despite 
latitude and season, was still a bit un- 
pleasantly cold when its direction was 
from the north or east. At Camp De- 
sertion we had water, wood, grass and 
shelter ; the most wearisome part of our 
pilgrimage lay behind us; and, best of 
all, I had forced Ramon to show his 
hand, and had asserted my independence 
of his control. I rested more than ordi- 
narily well that night—slept until the sun 
awoke me with its level rays—and not a 
word did the skinner offer in reproach of 
my laziness. The picture of patience, he 
sat on a pack-saddle beside a little fire 
and seemed to have no thought beyond 
watching the sticks redden to living coals 
and then crumble into ashes. Cooking 
our meals was not a part of his duty— 
nor of mine, for that matter; Mrs. Abbie 
had long since effectually discouraged 
offers of assistance in what she was 
pleased to term her “own particular 
business.” I think she mistrusted the 
ways and methods of men cooks. So, 
for El Peletero and myself, there could 
be nothing but patient waiting until the 
call to breakfast came, except that we 
might, and did, saddle the horses and 
proceed with our packing so far as cir- 
cumstances permitted. 

We were nearly through with the meal 
when Ramon’s quick ear discovered the 
approach of a horseman from the south- 
ward—a Mexican, whom he halted at 
the muzzle of his Winchester with what 
appeared to me an unnecessary show 
of caution. It was inaugurating a course 
of procedure that we could hardly hope 
to live up to, considering the density of 
Mexico’s population and the distance we 
hoped to penetrate beyond the Rio 
Grande. The fellow was unarmed and 


claimed to be a vaquero in search of 























strayed cattle, so the skinner courteously 
asked him to dismount and breakfast 
with us. “There is bread and coffee, 
sefior,” he said in a tone of apology. 
“Tt is little enough to offer one who 
hungers ; but yesterday no game chanced 
in our way.” 

“Madre de Dios, hermano! You 
should have been with me a moment 
since,” laughed the stranger. “In the 
valley, beyond yonder ridge, there are 
deer—I did not count them, but they are 
many; nor were they frightened at my 
passing. Lend me your gun but a mo- 
ment, and—” . 

“Do you hear that, Dick?” ejaculated 
Mrs. Abbie. “ Why can’t we ride on 
ahead and kill a few of them?—Ramon 
can come on with the pack horses.” 

“But you must go no farther than the 
valley,” continued the old man; “the 
road, it is true, leads straight to the 
south, but it is dim and may be easily 
missed. Await my coming beyond the 
hill, Sefior; 1 will follow at once.” 

“ As though we were a couple of chil- 
dren!” laughed my companion over her 
shoulder, as I followed her impatient 
leadership. “It would serve him right 
if we were to keep him at a trot all day 
to catch up. The very idea of his trust- 
ing us to travel without him! He’ll never 
do it, Dick—never in this world.” 

The same thought had occurred to me, 
but I was wise enough to dismiss it. 
Caution was the mainspring of Ramon’s 
existence. While Dojia Josefa’s slightest 
wish would have turned the scale were 
his own life in the balance, and while he 
would have freely risked his last drop 
of blood to guard her grandson from 
peril, as matters stood at the present mo- 
ment duty and prudence alike pointed 
out the course he had elected to follow. 
Without Ramon’s knowledge of its end 
and purpose, our invasion of Mexico 
must have a farcical ending. In a word, 
everything hinged upon his “looking out 
for Number One,” and I had little doubt 
of his keeping that fact in view. 

We found no deer in the valley. The 
ground was reasonably open and we beat 
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it up pretty thoroughly for a quarter of 
a mile on either side of the trail, but 
without finding game of any description. 
There was a scattering of deer tracks, 
but, so far as I could determine, none 
that had been recently made. 

“That Mexican lied to us,” asserted 
Mrs. Abbie, and without risk of contra- 
diction. “I would like to tell him so to 
his face—but I suppose he will get away 
before we can ride back to camp.” 

“He has had plenty of time, already. 
Nevertheless, I think we had best ride 
in that direction—until we meet Ramon. 
He should have joined us long ago. It 
looks very much as though our visitor 
lied for a purpose.” 

“To get us out of camp?” 

At the risk of alarming Mrs. Abbie 
unnecessarily, I put my suspicions into 
words. Our pack horses and their lading 
would be a rich prize for any of the 
thievish gentry of the border, who would 
doubtless prefer securing them with the 
slightest possible risk to themselves. It 
was one thing to attack a camp defended 
by three guns; another to catch old 
Ramon off his guard and bury a knife 
between his shoulder-blades. “ There’s 
no need of both of us going back,” I 
said, suddenly alive to the danger that 
might now lie in wait along the trail; 
“ wait for me here, and I’ll be back in a 
minute.” But Mrs. Abbie shook her 
head in sturdy dissent. “O, Dicky! 
Dicky! you’re truly a kind and thought- 
ful child, but I don’t care to pose as the 
sole survivor of this hapless expedition. 
Besides which, and moreover, there’s 
nobody monkeyed with my cartridges 
this time, and I’m under the impression 
they’ve got shot in ’em. Go ahead and 
1’! follow.” 

The bushes hid the camp until we were © 
almost upon it. Ramon and our guest 
had departed for regions unknown, 
taking the pack animals with them. Our 
ultimate return had been foreseen, for a 
few articles, designedly left out of the 
packs, lay heaped together beside the 
fire—in one sack, a coffee-pot and frying- 
pan and some other necessary camping 
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utensils ; in another, a meager supply of 
flour. A cardboard arrow, rudely cut 
from the cover of a cartridge box, was 
sticking in a cleft branch, its head point- 
ing to the south. 

“What do you make of all this, 
Dicky?” wirs. Abbie inquired cheer- 
fully. “Looks like a put-up job, eh?” 

“All cut and dried before Ramon 
parted with his friends last night. What 
a marvellously simple little dodge! And 
how greedily we took the bait!” 

“But I don’t understand what it 
means. Why, in the name of common- 
sense, should the old fellow run off with 
our packs, when wé know he hasn’t the 
slightest intention of stealing them?” 

“T suppose one must have Spanish 
blood in one’s veins to intelligently an- 
swer that question,” I replied bitterly. 
“Tt’s only the old Latin American habit 
of kicking at a tight rein. Yesterday I 
was nearly tickled to death because I 
had crawled from under the skinner’s 
thumb and upset plans he had been years 
in making; and today he has shown his 
better generalship and has got the dic- 
tator’s army on the run. Without pack 
animals to hinder us, we will travel 
faster; there will be no loitering in 
camp, for we have neither tent nor 
blankets; and he has guarded against a 
waste of time in hunting by carrying off 
all our spare ammunition: But he has 
forgotten that we can ride east as easily 
as south.” 

“What? Turn back from our adven- 
tures just as they are becoming interest- 
ing? Don’t be spiteful, Sefior Don 
Ricardo—remember what you just said 
about Mexican insurrections, and take 
your medicine like a little man. If Ra- 
mon was right yesterday, he is right to- 
day. Tie that sack of flour to my saddle 
and we'll vamos.” 

“But how can you manage without 
the tent and blankets — ?” 

“ And combs and brushes, shirtwaists, 
clean dresses and stockings, and all the 
other superfluous luxuries of civilization ? 
Dicky, maybe you have read of an an- 
cestress of mine who once hoofed it out 
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of the Garden of Eden without any 
baggage whatsoever. She traveled in a 
hurry, too, just as we are obliged to; but 
all authorities agree that she survived 
the experience. What do we care for 
blankets and tents?—our business is to 
get into Mexico just as quick as these 
horses will carry us.” 

“On a pinch they could manage it in 
a day and night,” I said thoughtlessly ; 
“it is only a question of our own endur- 
ance.” 

Mrs. Abbie’s lips closed grimly. 

“And women are ever a hindrance, 
eh? Well, we'll see.” 

Then we rode. I have remarked upon 
the narrowness of the trail through the 
chaparral, and by reason of this my com- 
panion was enabled to take the lead and 
set a pace in accord with her impatience, 
resolutely turning a deaf ear to my pro- 
tests. Straight on, without halt or stay, 
until the sun was swinging low in the 
west; when, on turning the point of a 
hill, we found ourselves in a broad road- 
way marked by many wagon tracks. 
Then my companion deigned to draw rein 
and permit me to range alongside. 

“The ‘Santone Trail,” I announced. 

“And I was beginning to think we 
would never reach it,” laughed Mrs. 
Abbie. “ The next thing is water and 
shelter, Dicky—we’ve got safely away 
from old Ramon at last, and now I am 
ready for a little rest and a square meal. 
Outdoor life and mild exercise, some- 
how, give me a most wonderful appe- 
tite.” 


CHAPTER XV. 
Happenings Beyond the River. 

At the present day Eagle Pass claims 
a population in the neighborhood of 
three thousand souls, but thirty years 
have passed since I first saw the town, 
and in the meantime it has attained to 
county-seat honors and acquired a rail- 
road; moreover, the near proximity. of 
Fort Duncan has favored its growth, 
which, at the very best, cannot be spoken 
of as phenomenal. Across the river, on 


Mexican soil, the good people of Ciudad 




















Porfirio Diaz swarmed from their hud- 
dled jacals to eye us curiously as we 
passed, Mrs. Abbie quite naturally re- 
ceiving the greater share of notice. 
American travelers—even American 
women—were not infrequently seen at 
this frontier gateway; but there never 
was and never will be but the one Mrs. 
Abbie, and in figure, garb and manner 
she was calculated to detract all eyes 
from my own humble self. With cow- 
boys for her teachers in equestrianism, 
she rode as cowboys ride—easily and 
with no affectation of military stiffness, 
but swinging with every motion of her 
mount, as though horse and rider were 
one. Her costume I have described in 
an earlier chapter, but since her first im- 
provisation of divided skirts she had im- 
proved upon the original model by the 
simple process of curtailment, and had 
exchanged her shoes for neat fitting calf- 
skin boots. A short Mexican jacket and 
a Stetson hat added to the masculinity of 
her appearance, and essentially manlike 
was the way in which the shotgun lay 
carelessly balanced across her lap behind 
the saddle’s pommel. But it was wholly 
beyond the dear old lady’s power to alter 
in a single line the tell-tale disclosures 
of that kindly face. Men stared at her 
with a sort of reverential wonder; 
women, aged beyond their years by a 
life of drudgery and squalor, smiled back 
their comprehension of her sympathetic 
glances ; even the half-naked, wholly wild 
children forgot their inherent fear of 
strangers in general and “los Tejanos ” 
in particular, and swarmed about her 
horse without regard to possible danger 
from his heels. 

“What dirty little wretches,” laughed 
Mrs. Abbie over her shoulder; “ but, 
you know, I wouldn’t love ’em half so 
well if they were clean.” 

“How would you like to tackle a 
schoolroom-full of this sort?” I queried. 

“Hush, Dicky! I’m praying to be de- 
livered from temptation. You don't 
know how hard it is to grow away from 
the habit of a lifetime, but I can see that 
my only chance of safety lies in the 
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wilderness. Keep me away from towns, 
or I’ll surely relapse to my former state 
of wretchedness. O! bless its little bare 
toes!” 

A chubby urchin had stumbled and 
fallen directly in her path, and, during 
the momentary halt that resulted, an old 
man drew near and touched the brand 
on my horse’s shoulder. 

“The spur of the Molinas,” he said; 
“it is. years since I saw it, but the sign 
is not forgotten. Is the Sefior of the 
blood?” 

“Why do I ride toward the hills?” 
I ventured in response. “ Know you 
the road to el Rancho del Valedor?” 

“The road? Yes. But it leads only 
to crumbling walls and to ashes that were 
red when my chin was like your own. 
Many weary leagues, Sefior, and per- 
chance much of peril. If men question 
you, say to them that the horse was pur- 
chased of a stranger. Only fools speak 
the truth at all seasons.” 

I thanked the old fellow for his ad- - 
vice and left him clinking some silver 
pieces in his withered palm. Twenty 
minutes later he overtook us upon a bony 
mustang, guiltless of saddle or bridle. 

“ A thousand pardons, Sefior,” he half 
whispered ; “ but it is perhaps well you 
should know that other eyes have seen, 
and that tidings have gone to the west- 
ward. Three days since there were sol- 
diers here, and the Sefior doubtless 
knows that they travel like snails, but, 
when need requires, the hornet flies no 
faster nor stings more surely.” 

“We are harmless travelers—and 
Americans.” 

“Surely. As such, the hand of our 
most illustrious President will bestow 
upon you safety. But those who wear 
his uniform were, first of all, Mexicans 
and the children of their fathers. I 
grieve that it is so, Sefior, but what 
would you have?” 

His quaint earnestness was laughable 
—irresistibly so; but, for all that, it sent 
a chill to my heart. The private feuds 


of a people are not to be quenched by 
governmental coercion; they end only 
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with the utter annihilation of one of the 
families concerned. As in the old days 
it came to be said of a scion of the 
Guelphs or Ghibellines, “His heritage 
is the dagger,” so it might be that my 
own fate was pre-ordained. For a mo- 
ment it was in mv thoughts to question 
the old man concerning the origin of the 
quarrel, but such a confession of ignor- 
ance on my part would likely have 
aroused his suspicion and closed his lips. 
Instead, I told him, imprudently perhaps, 
how Ramon was traveling to our com- 
mon destination by a safer route, and 
that I felt the need of his counsel. As 
Mrs. Abbie and myself had rested a day 
at Eagle Pass it was probable that the 
skinner had progressed as far as our- 
selves. Gravely but confidently the old 
Mexican agreed to forward my message. 
“In an hour a dozen trails will each have 
its rider. Be of good spirits, Sefior; 
though the wisdom of Ramon should 
fail you, the sons of Manuel are as the 
leaves on yonder tree—they and their 
children and marriage-kin. Truly, it is 
well that I have lived long and been 
blessed with many children, for even a 
lion may fear the curs that hunt in 
troops.” 

“There isn’t a bit of use discussing 
matters neither of us understand,” re- 
marked Mrs. Abbie, when our new friend 
had left us. “It seems there is danger 
for you ahead, but neither of us know 
its nature. How should we, when we 
really don’t know where we are going, 
or even why we are in Mexico? I am 
enjoying the trip immensely—though the 
country is certainly a disappointment so 
far as scenery goes—and am truly hope- 
ful that we will get through all right and 
ultimately will learn something of inter- 
est. All this talk about military interfer- 
ence is the veriest nonsense, Dicky, and 
you'll find it so. No doubt there are 
scouting parties continually policing the 
frontier and it may be that we shall run 
across some of them. The quicker the 
better for us, since the officers will likely 
be men of education and intelligence, and 
perhaps able to solve this miserable mys- 
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tery of brand and ring. So far we have 
had to deal with ignorance, except in the 
case of your grandmother, who, with due 
deference to the relationship, I believe 
to be mildly insane from continually 
studying the traditions of her native 
country. She believes that the world has 
stood still for the past fifty years, while 
we happen to know the contrary to be 
the case. What does such a trivial thing 
as an‘old horse-brand or a battered ring 
amount to in the eyes of wide-awake 
citizens of the present day and time?” 

“ Something, certainly,” I responded. 
“Or so I was led to suppose from a re- 
cent occurrence in the Concho country. 
It seems to me that those ‘ citizens ’ were 
fairly ‘ wide-awake ’"—judging by their 
marksmanship. But, for that matter, 
common ignorance is a common danger, 
and tradition may breed fanatics as easily 
as religion. The question now troubling 
me most is whether or not to go ahead 
and be shot or knifed for my great- 
grandsire’s sake. What would you do. 
if the case were your own?” 

“ What would I advise you to do?” 

“In changing the verbiage you have 
altered the sense. What would you do 
if placed in my position?” 

Mrs. Abbie’s lips whitened under com- 
pression. “It isn’t a fair question, 
Dicky, and I am glad to be spared an- 
swering it. Yonder are our soldiers, if 
I am not mistaken. At any rate, they 
are armed and in uniform.” 

Horsemen, to the number of a score 
at least, had at that moment appeared 
over the crest of a low ridge, a half-mile 
to the right of the road, dividing into 
two parties to cut us off in front and 
rear. It seemed the best course to halt 
and await their approach; accordingly 
we dismounted, and were shortly sur- 
prised to see them do the same before 
reaching us, re-assembling at a water- 
hole shaded by a few shrubby bushes. 
From appearances, it was the regular 
noonday halt of a scouting party, for 
there were speedily preparations in 


progress for cooking a meal, while the 
horses, still saddled, were turned free to 




















graze. For the moment no attention 
whatever was given us. 

“Let us ride on,’ suggested Mrs. 
Abbie, a bit nervously. 

“We can try,’ I responded. How- 
ever, as I had rather anticipated, at the 
first intimation of such a purpose we 
were sharply commanded to halt—a half- 
dozen levelled rifles, emphasizing the 
order. 

“ Prisoners of war!” murmured Mrs. 
Abbie gleefully. “It’s just like a chap- 
ter from one of Lever’s novels. O! how 
lucky I was to find you, Dicky !—but 
you'd better tell ’em not to shoot.” 

Two young fellows in officers’ uniform 
strolled towards us, carelessly rolling 
cigarettes and pausing midway to light 
them. A revolver and a light sword 
hung at the waist belt of each, but they 
kept their hands from them, as though 
confident that we had already received a 
sufficient hint of the danger of resist- 
ance. 

“The Sefiora and yourself must par- 
don us for availing ourselves of this 
pleasure,” said the elder of the two 
courteously. “We are the brothers 


Benavides—captains, both, in the Army ~ 


of the Republic, though by birth and 
date of commission I am luckily some- 
what the elder.” 

“ And we,” I replied, “are American 
citizens, visiting Mexico upon a private 
and peaceful mission — ”’ 

“ Of which we care to learn nothing,” 
interrupted the first speaker. “I am 
merely here in your own interest, to 
suggest that you return as you came. 
An hour since a peon from Ciudad Por- 
firio Diaz mingled with my men and told 
a fanciful story of your coming and 
purpose—a tale that has already led to 
strife among my followers. You will 
pardon me if I ask you to turn the other 
shoulder of your horse—Ah! it seems 
that the fellow was right in part. It is 


many years since this brand was last 
seen on this side of the Rio Grande.” 

“ Or this ring, I presume,” said I upon 
sudden impulse—partly in anger at his 
authoritative air, but more, I think, be- 
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cause the claim of a kindly purpose had 
led me to believe him a partisan of the 
Broken Spur. 

“We have something here worth your 
seeing, Pedro!” he exclaimed excitedly 
to his brother. “ Was it only yesterday 
that our father first told us of this golden 
circlet? He died in the days of the 
Empire; yet I remember his description 
of the man who wore the ring—A gen- 
tleman and a soldier!” cried Captain 
Benavides, whirling suddenly upon me. 
“Tell mé, then: How came it in your 
hands?” 

“Would it rest more becomingly upon 
your own finger?” I queried, chilled with 
anger at the insult. “If so, take it. 
Even a soldier may be overcome by 
numbers, or a gentleman despoiled by 
thieves. But I may warn you in ad- 
vance that I am a Texan and can teach 
you courtesy with either lead or steel, 
providing you have the courage to ac- 
cept tuition.” 

“O! we are not more cowardly than 
other men, Sefior Tejano,” responded 
the younger officer lightly ; “ and, as for 
skill with arms, I can mark this coin with 
a bullet at ten paces. Can you do as 
well?” 

“Tf you will hold it fairly.” 

Don Pedro flushed at the unexpected 
challenge. 

“Since when have the Benavides 
learned to risk their fingers for the 
amusement of American marksmen? ” 

“Or a Molina condesctended to cross 
swords with a petty police captain ?—for 
I had contemplated that honor for your 
brother in his turn—always providing 
your two uniforms may be found to 
shelter one man’s courage.” 

“Why, then, perhaps the chance clip- 
ping of a thumb might be well repaid,” 
laughed Pedro. “ There is too little of 
sword-play in these degenerate days, and 
it is worth some slight inconvenience to 
find flesh for Diego’s ever-hungry blade. 
Direct me, hidalgo ilustrisimo—would 


you have the sun on your right or left 
hand?” 


“At your back, Sefior,” I replied, a 
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little nervous, now that my dare had been 
accepted, though determined the fact 
should not be discovered. Then I turned 
to Mrs. Abbie, who was sitting quietly 
in her saddle. ‘ Have you understood 
what has been said?” 

“Enough of it,” she replied grimly. 
“Maybe you’ve made a fool of your- 
self—but it had to come some time, and 
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the sooner the better. 
anything about fencing?” 

“T only wish I was as good at pistol 
practice.” 

“O! you'll manage that part of it all 
right—and don’t fear treachery, Dick, 
for I’ll blow the pair of ’em to Kingdom 
Come at the first crooked move.” 

(To be continued.) 


Do you know 


BREAKING THE WESTERN SADDLE HORSE. 


By WILDER ANTHONY. 


ORSE owners in the 
Middle West usually 
let their colts run, 
either on the open 
range or in large pas- 
tures of many acres 
or even square miles 
in extent, until they 
are 3 or 4 years old. 
During this time 
many of the horses, 
although acquiring a 
great deal of horse 
wisdom, never see a 
man and consequently 
know nothing of his 
ways. Their one ex- 
perience with man 
occurred when, as 
very young colts, they 
were taken from their 
mother’s side and branded with a hot 
iron. 

At the age of 3 years or thereabouts 
these broncos or unbroken horses are 
“rounded up” and driven into a corral, 
which is simply a fenced enclosure. 
Then men appear with lassos and the 
work of roping begins. Usually the 
rope is first thrown over the horse’s 
head and tightened quickly just behind 
his ears. The expert roper can do this 
almost every time, no matter how fast 
the horse is running. At the first touch 
of the rope a bronco will immediately 























start to plunge and fight and try his best 
to break loose. This is where the second 
roper comes in. Quick as a flash his 
rope will dart out and encircle the 
horse’s front feet just above the hoof. 
Now it is an easy matter to throw him, 
and, once thrown, to keep him down. 
The slack end of the rope is wound 
around the animal’s hind feet and all 
four feet are then drawn together and 
securely tied. The horse is now hog- 
tied—that is, entirely helpless. 

Now some one comes up with a hacka- 
more or bridle without a bit. (Occa- 
sionally the bit is used, but not often.) 
They draw this over the bronco’s head 
and fasten it in place. Then comes the 
saddle blanket and after it the 40-pound 
stock saddle. The horse is moved around 
enough so that the saddle can be put in 
place and cinched up as tightly as two 
or three men can pull it. 

At last everything is ready for the 
rider, or bronco buster, as the men who 
do this work are usually called. He ap- 
pears clad in “chaps” (leather leg 
armor) and with a huge pair of spurs 
at his heels. Usually, too, he carries a 
quirt or riding whip. After a careful 
inspection of his saddle and hackamore, 
he makes ready to mount. All this time 
the horse is lying on his side. One or 


two cowboys, mounted on gentle horses, 
remain near at hand, in order to keep 
carrying his 


the bronco from rider 

















against a fence or any other obstacle. 
The buster now places one foot in the 
stirrup and waits for his mount to be 
turned loose. With one jump the horse 
_ leaps to his feet and at the same time 
the rider vaults firmly into the saddle. 
Before the colt has time to discover just 
what kind of load presses his back, the 
rider begins to apply the spur. At the 
first touch of the steel the horse’s back 
humps up almost like that of a camel 
and his head goes down_ between his 
fore-legs. Then he begins to buck, or 
pitch, as the cowboys say. For about 50 
feet he will jump straight ahead, taking 
two yards at a jump and going nearly 4 
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struggles expects to see the rider crushed 
to a pulp, but somehow the man never is. 
Just as the horse hits the ground, the 
rider appears on one side, waiting for 
the animal to rise again. As soon as he 
does, the man leaps into the saddle and 
they are at it again. Now superior wis- 
dom and determination begin to tri- 
umph. ‘The horse is tiring fast, while 
his rider seems to grow stronger. The 
bronco has found his master, and in a 
few weeks, if ridden every day or two, 
he will be “ plumb gentle,” as we cow- 
boys say. Sometimes, however, a horse 
will be found incorrigible or he will be 
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feet into the air, coming down each time 
with back bowed and legs stiff. Sud- 
denly he begins to go sideways and then 
to “sunfish,” which is a combination of 
both crooked and straightaway pitching. 
But the rider is still on his back, yelling 
like mad and swinging his quirt at every 
jump, in order to incite the horse to still 
further efforts. The man apparently en- 
joys it just as much as the horse. In 
fact, he seems to be part of the animal, 
so closely does he sit in the saddle. 
When the bronco finds that he cannot 
dislodge his rider by pitching, he will 
rear so straight on his hind-legs as to 
fall over backwards. A stranger to these 





spoiled in the breaking, and he then be- 
comes what is known as an “ outlaw”: 
never broken and never fit for use. Such 
horses are of no value except for show 
purposes, as they will invariably buck 
when mounted. 

Very seldom is a_ bronco buster 
thrown. Busters are nearly always men 
who have ridden from childhood and 
thoroughly understand all the tricks of 
which a cayuse is capable. Some of 
these men can perform truly wonderful 
feats on the meanest horses. As we say 
out West: “A horse has got to go 


some” to throw or bother a real good 
buster. 
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A NORTH CAROLINA GAMELAND. 


By HELEN GRAY. 


ROM a fin and _ feather 
viewpoint, Newbern, N. 
C., probably has the finest 
location of any city in the 
South. Situated on the 
Neuse and Trent Rivers, in 
the southeastern section of 
the surrounding waters 





the 
abounding in fish, and the famous feed- 
ing grounds of King Canvasback and 
others of the feathered tribe nearby, 
Newbern plays second fiddle to no city 
in the game-loving world. 


State, 


Nearly two centuries have passed 
away since Swiss-born New Berne came 
into existence. In appearance the town 
is aristocratic; in other words, dignified. 
The tourist traveller finds this air of 
quiet repose delightfully soothing. If 
he be an enthusiastic angler, he can find 
many a local Athenzus to discourse with 


him on the subject of fish. If his pro- 


pensity be for hunting, the same may be 
said of fowl. 

Newbern claims the best fish market 
in North Carolina. It is said that at 
the Newbern Fairs more than four score 
varieties of fish are exhibited, both salt- 
water and fresh—all the products of 
neighboring waters. 

Upwards of four score thousand 
bundles of fish, ice packed, are sent out 
of Newbern every year. In the fall 
and spring seasons, shad, herring, mul- 
let, sea-trout and red drum are plentiful. 
Spanish mackerel and blue-fish are 
caught in quantities and oysters of many 
varieties ; besides terrapin, crabs, clams, 
mussels, scallops and crustaceans. A 
goodly number of the inhabitants of the 
place are professional fishermen or are 
connected in some way with the indus- 
try. 

The steamer Neuse of the Norfolk and 
Southern Line, the finest vessel that 
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plies North Carolina waters, carries pas- 
sengers from Elizabeth City to Newbern. 
The trip to Moorhead City and Beau- 
fort, two other notable resorts of fishers 
and hunters, can be easily taken from 
here over the Atlantic and North Caro- 
lina Road. Albemarle and Pamlico 
Sounds, magnificent sheets of water, and 
famed for their fine fishing, can easily 
be reached. 

The principal Government shad hatch- 
ery in the United States is at Edenton, 
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The following clipping from a local pub- 
lication tells something of the visits of 
this fish to these waters: 


‘¢They first make their appearance in June 
and remain until December; they generally 
come into the shore on the northern coast of 
the Cape, running south along the beach and 
entering the inlets and rivers. In the first of 
the season they may be seen in. moderate 
weather five or six miles out to sea in large 
schools, half a mile in length, apparently float- 
ing on the surface of the water. They always 
make their appearance from the north and 
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North Carolina. North Carolina shad 
acknowledges no superior. It occupies 
a high place among the commercial fish- 
eries of the State, with herring, stur- 
geon, mullet, blue-fish, Spanish mack- 
erel, trout, menhaden, bass and oysters. 

The seines used in North Carolina 
waters are some of them a mile and a 
half in length. Herring to the number 
of three hundred thousand have been 
caught at one haul. Perhaps the larg- 
est menhaden fisheries in the world are 
located on the North Carolina shores. 


leave the coast by the same route. Some are 
seen in the sounds and rivers all the year. 
When the second large run occurs in the fall 
they appear in immense numbers. This is 
sometimes in November and in other seasons 
in December. Many schools may be seen at 
one time. They seldom come near the coast 
in high winds and rough seas, or if they do 
they swim so low that they are not seen from 
land. Their appearance is certain and they 
are about the same in abundance every year at 
the spring run; but the fall and winter runs 
vary somewhat, the number in some seasons 
being very much smaller.’’ 





TROUT FISHING ON THE LAKES OF THE CHAIN. ! 


By JOHN JORDAN DOUGLASS. 


wT WAS on a clear, crisp 
4 morning in November that 
“ Fishing Joe,” of the spir- 
itual seed of good old 
Izaak Walton, pounded 
) mightily at my door. 
“Reckon you don’t want 

ter go fishin’? ” he called, in response to 
my inquiry as to who and what he was. 

“Don’t I!” I cried, leaping out of 
bed with the bounding energy of an un- 
coiling watch-spring. “ Well, you just 
wait and see.” 

I fairly jumped into my clothes, 
snatched up my rod and a miscellaneous 
tangle of tackle and presented myself to 
my chaperon. He was a big, jolly old 
fellow of some 60 odd, with twinkling 
grey eyes and short, stubbly grey beard. 
He took an inventory of me at a single 
glance. “Leave that mess,” he said, in- 
dicating my handsome new rod and reel, 
“an’ don’t fetch along any painted flies 
an’ hopper-grasses—they’re made ter 
sell.” And he laughed deep and gurg- 
lingly. 

“Well, let me try ’em, anyhow,” I 
persuaded; “they might—” 

“Bring ’em erlong, then—they won’t 
hurt nothin’ nohow,” he said indul- 
gently. Then he led the way to a sub- 
stantial buckboard, to which was at- 
tached a raw-boned bay horse, the mo- 
tor of many a fishing trip. The back of 
the buggy fairly bristled with Jong, 
slender reed poles. 

“ Where are we going?” I queried, as 
he grasped the lines and gave the com- 
mand to the horse. 

“Ter the Lakes uv the Chain,” he 
answered. 

_ My heart leaped. The Lakes of the 
Chain—so called for the slender thread 
of wine-hued water which connected 





them—were the most famous inland 
fishing grounds in Eastern Carolina. 


* * * * * 


It was a magnificent morning and 
as the buckboard bowled along over the 
smooth country road, from winding lane 
to russet reaches of forest, through 
streams flecked and flamed with the 
amber-gold of the autumn leaf-fall, my 
spirits rose and reveled in the fresh wild 
beauty of the great outdoor world. I 
don’t know whether Fishing Joe, loom- 
ing a great, good-natured bulk beside 
me, was similarly affected. But he was 
a child—a simple, sweet-souled child— 
of Nature and I suspect that few of her 
beauties escaped his penetrating eye. 

“These sharp, snappy mornings make 
me feel plum good all over,” he ex- 
claimed suddenly, flicking the leaves by 
the roadway with his long lash. “ Fines’ 
season in the year fer trout,” he went on. 
“They’re purely full uv fight an’ fun 
these cool mornings. I’ve seed ’em jump 
ez ef they war goin’ ter scoot cl’ar ter 
the sky jest fer the joy uv it.” Then 
for a short space silence, such as some- 
times falls between sportsmen, fell be- 
tween us—a silence which set silken 
snares for the wary trout of the Lakes of 
the Chain. 

At length, after a ride of 7 miles, we 
reached the coveted spot. Strangely 
enough, it was my first visit to the lakes. 
I was exceedingly well pleased with the 
prospect. The water looked fishy and 
the surroundings exhaled the air of sport. 
In less time than it would require to 
relate, Fishing Joe had flung a camp to- 
gether, his canvas tent rising like magic 
amid a clump of tall cypress trees near 
a spring of clear, cool water. This ac- 
complished, he conducted me to a shel- 
tered cove, where a substantial canoe’ was 
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chained to the root of a big water-oak. 
“Git in an’ take the paddles,” he com- 
manded, “ while I unlock an’ push her 
off.” I did as I was bidden and we were 
soon gliding along the smooth surface of 
the lake. itere and there, shadowed by 
a fringe of reeds or mirroring in silhou- 
ette the overarching trees, were splendid 
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mouthed dip-net from the bottom of the 
canoe—“ fer bait.” 

A swift scoop under a cluster of grass 
and the net came up dripping and a-flut- 
ter. It was fairly alive with small 
speckled perch and fingerling pike. These 
he threw into his minnow-bucket, repeat- 
ing the performance till he was satisfied. 








** Suddenly he leaped clear of the surface—a curving, vibrant thing in dusk and white."’ 





stretches, but Fishing Joe lingered not 
at these. His plashing paddle cleaved 
them without a qualm. 

“Let’s stop here, Joe,’ I said sudden- 
ly, as the nose of the canoe dipped into 
a miniature Sargasso Sea of water- 
grass, beyond which gleamed a chocolate- 
colored pool. : 

“So we will,” said he, taking a deep- 





“ Tf a good place for bait, why not for 
trout?” I asked, innocently. 

“Simply fer this reason,” said he, fill- 
ing his pipe: “It’s the bizness uv fish, 
big an’ little, ter look out fer Number 1. 
Now, I ain’t one uv them lunatics what 
sez fish an’ birds an’ sich like’s got hu- 
man sense. But they’ve got some’n er 
blame sight better fer ther bizness—the 
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sense uv takin keer uv ‘emselves. Some- 
how, the little fish larn that the big fish 
cain’t git at "em ez well in these here bon- 
nets, whar they’re apt ter git tied an’ 
tangled up. An’ the big fish ’ve had 
‘nough exsperunce with fish-hawks an’ 
otters ter not want ter git tangled up, be- 
cause when they flutter ter git loose hit 
calls too much attenshun to ‘em. So 
they gen’rally stay in deep water whar 
they can see an’ scoot—an’ I dunno ez I 
blame ’em.” An’ now, he continued, 
taking up his paddle, “I'll show you 
whar the trout do stay.” 

A few vigorous strokes sent us skim- 
ming along the creamy surface into a 
broad ribbon of water, which ran deep 
and claret-hued between steep, gravelly 
banks. “This is the place,” he said, 
throwing his anchor—a rusty plow-point 
—overboard. “Git ready. They’re here 
shore ez shootin’. What! goin’ ter try 
‘em with that r-r-reel?”’ he exclaimed, 
as I proceeded to select a fly from my 
book. ‘“ Wall, ez I’ve already said, it 
won't hurt nothin’; but I always want er 
feller ter have some fun fishin’.” 

Meanwhile he had been industriously 
unwinding his long silk line. This done, 
he impaled a small perch on his hook and 
cast it far out with a swift, skilful move- 
ment. It sank with a soft splash and re- 
mained motionless, save for the wriggling 
of the bait. Then, with the crafty, subtle 
deftness of a veteran fisherman, he be- 
gan to troll it to and fro. But it re- 
mained untouched. Suddenly I cast (and 
I boast not of superior skill) the fantas- 
tic fly. It had scarcely touched the sur- 
face, when, with a rippling flash, it dis- 
appeared. The small silk line straight- 
ened, sending an electric thrill along my 
arm. With finger upon the singing reel, 
I gave the husky fellow leash, the blood 
fairly tingling through my pulses as he 
made the straining leap. 

“ Golly! he’s er good ’un!” cried Fish- 
ing Joe, neglecting for the nonce his own 
idle hook. “Fetch him in! fetch him 
in! 

I took a stitch on my darting captive, 
then another and another; but he fought 
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like an old warrior. Suddenly there was 
a foaming flirt of spray and he leaped 
clear of the surface—a curving, virile, 
vibrant thing in dusk and white. “The 
big bull chub!” exclaimed my compan- 
ion, excitedly—“ I’ve hung him fifty 
times!” 

“ He’s bit once too many,” I said, as I 
gave the rascal another spurt, smiling 
covertly at my own innocent conceit. 
The opportunity to vindicate the reel was 
too tempting. “ This is a progressive age, 
Joe,” I went on with mock solemnity, 
winding in my prize, “ and even the fish 
love to be humbugged.” 

But the husky captive was not ready 
to give up the ghost. He thrashed and 
plunged, whipping the placid water into 
whirling eddies; occasionally he would 
start out of the deep like an arrow from 
the bow, returning headforemost amid a 
shower of silvery spray. Little by little 
I broke his proud spirit, till he was drawn 
alongside. Even then he was game; for, 
as I slipped my landing-net under him, 
he gave a defiant flirt and would have 
regained the water had not Fishing Joe 
proved too quick for him. “ Ain’t he a 
beauty!” cried the old fisherman, hold. 
ing up the big chub, every whit as proud- 
ly as if he had killed it himself. 

It would be superfluous to say that I 
felt like a conquering hero. But old 
honors must, with the angler, ever give 
place to new. Again I cast, and again 
quickly followed the dazzling rise and 
strike. Once more, too, there followed 
the desperate, darting dash, the winding 
whirl, the frantic leap—and submission 
to the inevitable. Finally 7 beauties— 
4 chubs and 3 speckled trout—lay to my 
credit in the canoe, while my companion 
—who had forgotten more about angling 
than I ever knew—could show only one 
small sickly trout. It was the day of the 
rod, but the old man remained true to 
his pole. 

At length, having killed as many as 
we desired, we returned to camp, where 
Fishing Joe prepared a dinner of broiled 
trout, the like of which I had never 
tasted before. 


























The meal over, we sat and smoked, 
recounting the experiences of the day. 
My companion was for some time sig- 
nificantly silent as to the efficiency of 
flies. “Lemme see them things,” he 
said suddenly, indicating the dainty book 
of flies in my hand. “ Wall, I swan!” he 
continued, examining them with renewed 
interest, “who'd ever thought er: fish’d 
be sich er fool.” 

“The principle of the thing,” said I, 
“is in the sight rather than in the smell. 
They see, they snap, they—” 

“Tomorrow may tell er different tale,” 
he said, with a wise shake of his head. 
“ Fish is like folks—they like er change 
uv fare. Yesterday they'd caught 
enough minners ; tomorrow we'll see what 
we'll see.” 

The remainder of the afternoon was 
spent in rest and recreation. Fishing Joe 
spun many a yarn of the stream, as we 
lay and smoked on the high bank which 
overlooked the peaceful lake, unbroken 
save for the occasional leap of chub or 
speckled trout or the swooping scoop of 
a fish-hawk. Gradually daylight deep- 
ened into dusk and a tang of frost came 
into the air. The merry camp-fire was 
kindled ; coffee, corncake, fish and fried 
bacon were soon awaiting edged appe- 
tites. Then followed the delightful aft- 
er-supper smoke and more yarns. Final- 
ly, from sheer weariness, we rolled up in 
our blankets and sank instantly into 
sound, refreshing sleep. 

Bright and early, while yet the grey 
mist lay wreathed above the lakes, we 
were astir. But long before I had dashed 
the slumber from my eyes Fishing Joe 
had been abroad—returning with some- 
thing which he kept scrupulously con- 
cealed in a perforated tin box. ‘“ What 
’*ve you got in there, Joe?” I ventured, 
as we paddled back to the scene of the 
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previous day’s sport. ‘“‘ Never mind,” he 
said enigmatically; “you find out soon 


- nough.” 


Presently we reached the chosen spot. 
It was a spanking morning and the smell 
of the water was a tonic to quicken the 
blood. I made haste to choose a fly—a 
brilliant thing in green and gold, with a 
dash of red on the wings. With over- 
weening confidence I cast it far out— 
temptingly, tantalizingly. Again and 
again I cast, but it was no go. Suddenly, 
near a big moss-covered rock, I spied a 
lordly pike. There he lay, fanning in the 
water—apparently waiting for a spectac- 
ular fly. Full of joy at the find, I cast 
for him—actually rubbing the lure in 
his face; but he paid not the slightest at- 
tention, till finally, with a flirt of disdain, 
he darted under the rock. 

Meanwhile the old angler had thrown 
his mysterious bait. In a twinkling it 
was seized. His moon-shaped face shone 
with infinite delight as he bent far over 
to give his captive play. Honestly, I 
feared for the canoe. “I got ’em go- 
in’!” he exclaimed triumphantly. Then 
began some of the most masterly manip- 
ulation that it was ever my privilege to 
behold. Back and forth he wearied the 
big fish, till, with a movement startling- 
ly swift, he landed it in the canoe, un- 
aided by the net. 

My flies were untouched, futilely did I 
thrash the lake. Everything had turned 
his way. The pole had come into its own 
at last. Fast and furious fell the still 
mysterious bait and I caught only a 
dangling flash as it came and went. — 

“What in the name of Nimrod are 
you fishing with, Joe?” I asked desper- 
ately—gazing upon 15 fine trout which 
were not of my killing. 

“ Bull-frogs, boy!” he said, smiling in- 
dulgently. “ Now trot out yore flies!” 
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66 OU want to know what was the 


bravest deed I ever saw, do 

you? Well, I don’t have to 
think long to tell you, Professor. Did 
you notice a little woman on the front 
seat at church Sunday night—that one 
in the black bonnet? You did? Well, 
she was the one that did it: if she hadn’t 
been the bravest of the brave, I’d not be 
here today keepin’ the post-office at the 
Corners,” said the old postmaster, as he 
changed his position so as to get a bet- 
ter view of the clock. 

“Don’t worry about the mail man,” 
said the Professor, noticing the glance at 
the clock; “you'll have plenty of time to 
tell us the story before time to put up 
the mail.” 

“Come, Uncle Charlie, let’s have the 
story,” pleaded little Jake Cecil, settling 
himself more comfortably into his chair, 
in anticipation of a feast of good things. 
“You never did tell me that story.” 

“If you two combine agin an old feller 
like me, I reckon I’ll have to give in, but 
really I’d rather you’d let it go till some 
other day. Tomorrow is the fortieth 
anniversary of the affair in which Cousin 
Randy and I played the leadin’ parts and 
it is not exactly pleasant to think of, even 
now. Neither of you knows anything 
about war times. You can read about 
those days, that’s one thing, but to go 
through them, even if a game leg keeps 
you from being a soldier, is another and 
a very different one. 

“You've been over on Stampers’ 
Branch, ain’t you, Professor? Maybe 
you recollect an old house settin’ back 
from the road a piece among the pines— 
an old weather-beaten house with two 
porches? Well, I was brought up there 





and that is where my part of this story 
begins. All of us Thomases livin’ on 
the Branch were for the Confederacy, 
except Uncle John, his daughter Randy 
—that woman we saw last night at 
church—and her husband who died be- 
fore you ever set foot in these parts. 
Uncle was a veteran of the War of 1812, 
and he always said he couldn’t raise a 
hand agin the flag that he’d fit under. 
But he couldn’t keep us younger fellers 
in line. All of us, from Cousin Abe 
who was killed at Stone River down to 
poor me who was too lame to fight, was 
for Dixie. 

“The Stampers, livin’ up the Branch 
a mile or more above us, were all on the 
other side; they were pretty decent folks 
and never bothered us till a cousin of 
theirs, Sam Milligan, came in from Ma- 
goffin County and changed everything. 
He was a low-down chap with a bad eye 
—the stary eye of a hypocrite; you 
know a feller’s eye always tells what he 
is. Sam’s eye made me think of a cop- 
perhead ready to strike and I was afraid 
of him from the first. 

“The first we noticed his influence 
over the Stampers was that they wouldn’t 
say ‘Howdy’ when we met in the road; 
then they began to give us cuss words 
whenever we saw each other; and at last 
Milligan organized a company of Home 
Guards, composed altogether of his kin 
folks. Six months after they were or- 
ganized barns began to burn, here one 
and there a one, but always the property 
of somebody whose men folks was away 
fighting for Dixie. We don’t have such 
big barns here in the hills, Professor, but 
they are all we have and we couldn't 
afford to lose them. 


* (It may be interesting to state that the story here set forth is a true one in every detail, save the in- 
dividual names—Professor Compton hearing it at first hand from the participants, while teaching school in 


the mountains of Kentucky.—Eb. 
































“Uncle Jeff was the first of us 
Thomases to lose his barn—he was off 
with Morgan at the time; then Aunt 
Mary’s and at last Dick’s. He was my 
older brother, killed at Chickamauga. 
By this time Mother and I were gettin’ 
pretty well scared: we two were keepin’ 
the home place while Dad and Dick were 
fightin’. Many’s the night that I laid 
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about the time the blackberries are 
bloomin’ their prettiest, and now and 
then as I lay there among the rocks a 
chuck up in the red brush above the 
barn would holler just the same as if it 
was broad daylight. We call the bird 
chuck that you-all call chat, Professor. 
The moon was over in the west, creepin’ 
closer and closer down toward the ridge. 








in, ‘i 
Aik jalls! 


***Come, Charlie!’ says she. And, blame me, if she didn’t march me off right before their eyes. They 
s didn’t dare touch the wife of a Union officer.” 





out in the bushes by our barn, listening 
at the owls hooting in the woods up on 
the crest of the ridge and watching for 
the Guards. I had to wait a good many 
nights before they did come, but it would 
have suited me better if they had staid 
away and minded their own business. 
“I remember that night just as well as 
last night. It was along in the spring, 





I remember thinkin’ it looked like Father’s 
lantern when he’d come home of a night 
from lookin’ after the lambs. 

“I don’t know just what time it was 
gettin’ to be, but after a while I heard 
the soft Chuck! chuck! chuck! of horses 
comin’ along the road on a fox trot; 
then it stopped and some fellers came 
sneakin’ through the ivy bushes toward 
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the barn. They halted a moment to 
consult and I heard Sam Milligan’s oily 
voice layin’ out the plan of campaign but 
I couldn’t make out his words. 

“At last he slipped up toward the cor- 
ner of the barn nearest my hiding place 
and scratched a match on one of the 
foundation stones. My rifle was already 
in position, so I pulled trigger and he 
dropped in a heap by the corner; in a 
minute he straightened up and went on 
the jump for the bushes, where his pard- 
ners had gone without waitin’ for orders. 
Of all the cussin’ and profanity that ever 
was heard, his was the worst; I'd evi- 
dently winged him but had not hurt him 
much. When the bushes closed in be- 
hind him, how they did pepper my hid- 
ing place! I was glad enough to snug- 
gle down behind my rock and lay low 
for a while; then when my courage re- 
turned I took a hand in the shootin’ 
myself. I don’t know whether I hurt any 
of them or not, but one shot produced 
another outburst of that picturesque pro- 
fanity, so I reckon I touched somebody. 

“When they saw that I had the best 
of them behind my fortifications, they 
fired one volley into the barn and a 
second into my hiding place and left. I 
never budged till daylight came good 
and clear, when Mother came out to see 
what had happened to me. I never ex- 
pect to see any brighter or more thank- 
ful eyes than hers as she came round to 
my hide out and put her arms about my 
neck. No! not if I live to be as old as 
Methusaleh ! 

“Next time I heard of Sam Milligan 
he was sick: had the rheumatiz, the folks 
said. I was pretty sure-I could tell what 
particular variety it was that he was 
sufferin’ from, but I wasn’t huntin’ trouble 
and I kep’ my mouth shut. One day, 
three or four months after the affair at 
the barn, I met Sam in the road near 
this very post-office: he stared at me in 
a way that give me bad dreams for a 
week. I was only 16 then, Professor, 
and rather. puny—never have been a 
fierce fighter, any way. It may: have 
been. the rifle in my hands that saved me 
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from insult or worse that day, but I was 
glad enough to get in the house and shut 
the door. 

‘‘Things kep’ on gettin’ worse and 
worse as the Confederacy kep’ goin’ 
down-hill, and the next summer, ‘long 
about the first of August, I reckon—I 
don’t exactly remember— Mother wanted 
me to step down to the store and get the 
mail and a few groceries. It was little 
mail that we got in those days; for our 
folks—all that was left—was off where 
Uncle Sam didn’t carry any mail, but 
now and then she got a letter from some 
of her folks up in Ohio. Any way, you 
know it’s a comfort to look for a letter, 
even if you never do get it. 

“TI saddled old Mag and rode to the 
store, this very one where we're settin’ 
this evenin’, and went in to get my 
groceries, Little Dave, the merchant's 
son, was playin’ on the floor near the 
door as I came in. He had a bunch of 
clothes-pins leaned up agin a box and 
was givin’ them orders like he was the 
boss of all outdoors. He was only a 
little tad—6 or 7 years old, I reckon. 
It made the cold shivers creep along my 
backbone when that little shaver told one 
of those clothes pins he’d burn its barn 
or shoot it if it didn’t walk the chalk a 
little better. 

“Just then Cousin Randy came in and 
got her mail—a little thin letter from 
somewheres down in Tennessee, I be- 
lieve. She tore it open and read it right 
there: she turned pale and handed it 
over to me to read, sayin’ as she did so: 
‘Just see what you Rebels are responsi- 
ble for.’ 

“The note was from her husband’s 
chaplain, tellin’ that he had been seriously 
wounded, but might pull through. I 
handed it back and she gave me a look 
like that mockin’ bird did that I knocked 
down with a stone when I was only 5 or 
6 years old. Without another word she 
turned and went out of the store; as she 
did so, little Dave came up and says that 
there was somebody out at the door 
wantin’ to see me. I picked up my little 
bundles and hobbled to the door, and 























there, drawn up in front of the store, was 
Sam Milligan and a dozen of his band 
of cut-throats. ‘I’ve got you now, young 
feller,’ he said in a gratin’ voice; ‘give 
them things back to Jim Ferguson—he'll 
take good care of them till your mother 
calls for them. You won’t need matches 
or salt where you're goin’.’ 

“One of the chaps had my horse and 
was leadin’ it away; my pistol was in the 
saddle-bags, gettin’ farther off every 
second. All of Milligan’s men were 
armed; I turned to Ferguson for help 
but he had sneaked inside and shut the 
door. I was lame, unarmed and alone— 
one agin a dozen. One rough feller 
jerked me off the step and pushed me 
ahead of him toward the church. I tore 
loose and told him I’d go by myself if 
he’d let up on me; he seemed better than 
the rest and let me take my own tims fer 
it. He lives over on Glady now, Profes- 
sor, but I won't prejudice you agin him 
by tellin’ you his name. 

“*Halt!’ yelled Sam; we halted and 
he kep’ on: ‘Step lively, Johnnie, and 
get out into the road—we ain’t goin’ to 
pizen them church grounds by any rebel 
blood. Men, are the pistols ready?’ I 
looked about and into the muzzles of a 
reg’lar thicket of guns and pistols; not 
an eye had any pity in it. They was 
all as hard as the flint rocks up on the 
hill above your school-house, but here 
and there one of them glittered like a 
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rattler’s when he’s gettin’ ready for a 
spring. I turned and looked down the 
valley toward home and saw a thin wisp 
of smoke risin’ in the evenin’ air; Mother 
was gettin’ supper for her boy that 
wouldn’t come back to her any more. 
How beautiful the hills looked! I never 
expect to see anything so pretty again 
till I get inside the Golden Gates, I 
thought of all my folks and of all the 
mean things I’d ever done to ’em, when 
suddenly I was brought to with a jerk 
by Sam sayin’, ‘Stand up! you'll get a 
chance to rest soon enough.’ With that 
I stiffened my backbone a little and 
looked in the direction of my would-be 
murderers. ‘Ready!’ said the voice 
again. ‘Aim!’ and I knew my end had 
come. I took one more look at the 
familiar street and the hills behind and 
closed my eyes, expectin’ to hear ‘ Fire!’ 
when a little arm was run through mine 
and Randy’s voice was sayin’ in my ear: 

“«Come, Charlie, you've got to take 
supper with me this evenin’,’ and blame 
me if she didn’t march me off, right be- 
fore the eyes of them fellers with cocked 
pistols—they didn’t dare touch the wife of 
a Union officer. Up to her little house 
we went, where, just as soon as we got 
inside the door, she keeled over in a dead 
faint. Well, here’s the mail. You don’t 
wonder now that I think she is brave, 
do you?” 
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FOX SQUIRREL PETE. 


A TALE OF THE ST. FRANCIS SUNK LANDS. 


By CHARLES U. BECKER. 


Not many years ago there was a man 
called Fox Squirrel Pete by the old trap- 
pers who frequented the swamps of 
Southeast Missouri. There was prob- 
ably more of the name but then I don’t 
recall ever hearing the rest. Fox Squir- 
rel, of course, was a nickname—doubt- 
less bestowed upon him because when I 
knew him he wore a cap made of red 
squirrel skins. He was such an invet- 
erate talker that those who knew him 
best and liked him least used to prophesy 
that he would talk himself to death some 
day. He dearly loved a good audience, 
hence he loafed in places where the 
most men generally congregated. <A 
man, meeting him for the first time in 
some backwoods store and listening to 
his tales for a while, was liable to come 
to the conclusion that he was a mighty 
hunter and a brave man; whereas, he 
was neither. But neither George Hop- 
kins nor I knew that when we strolled 
into Uncle Henry Overholt’s grocery, 
looking for a man to accompany us on 
a hunting and fur-trading expedition 
down in the swamps along. the St. Fran- 


cis River. We said “ Howdy” to the 
boys and sat down to warm, for it was 
a cold day. Pete was there and evi- 
dently he had just finished a story need- 
ing some affidavits, for he was saying, 
“ Now, boys, that’s the truth, an’ if you 
don’t believe me, why, just ask Doc 
Sadders, who traps down on Ford’s 
Slough, the first time he comes in. Bet 
you a coon skin, he’ll say every word o’ 
it is so.” 

Well, sir, after we had listened to 
Pete choke a panther to death and he 
had crawled into a big cave, which was 
a wolf den, on a very dark night and 
killed 14 wolves with his jack-knife— 
and it “ dull enough to ride to mill on,” 
as he put it—George leaned over and 
said to me: “ That’s the man we’re look- 
ing for.” I didn’t think so, but George 
argued that, if he were not telling the 
truth, we ought to take him along, for 
we might feel the need of a good liar 
when we returned. Besides being a 
tip-top hunter, Pete bragged that he was 
the best cook this side of Halifax and 
could prove it. We needed a cook, and 























as he didn’t have a family to hinder him 
from leaving right away, we closed a 
deal with him and started the next day 
for the swamps. 

In those days that country, called the 
Sunken Lands of Missouri since the 
earthquake of 1811, was a veritable hunt- 
er’s paradise. Black bear, deer and all 
the small fur-bearing animals were in 
abundance. It is good hunting ground 
yet. Most of the land is too wet for 
cultivation and it will be many, many 
years before the dense forest is cleared 
away. ‘Then there are the cane thickets, 
from which the game will never be 
driven entirely. But, there now, I’m 
leading you away from Fox Squirrel 
Pete. 

Winter was well advanced when we 
reached our destination—a district very 
little frequented by hunters up to that 
time. While I was arranging the tent, 
George went to see whether he could 
catch some fish, the slough being free 
from ice. Pete took his rifle and started 
below to look for small game for supper. 
They had been gone quite a while when 
I heard George yell: “ Look out, Pete! 
there comes a bear!” George had scared 
it out of a heap of. drift-wood. When 
Pete saw it coming his way, he ran out 
on the trunk of a tree which had fallen 
across the slough. His object, of course, 
was to cross‘over out of danger, but the 
tree lacked a good deal of reaching the 
other bank. He was too badly fright- 
ened to notice that, and he was in a fix 
sure enough, if the bear had taken a no- 
tion to follow him; but it was as badly 
scared as he and ran on down the 


slough. 

“Thunderation!” shouted George, 
racing up to him. “ Why didn’t you 
shoot?” 


“T could have done that,” said he. 
“T never thought of it.” 

“Aren’t you the man who choked a 
panther to death and stabbed 14 wolves 
in a cave?” 

“Yes, I reckon so,” replied Pete; 
“but I never was much uv a shot at 
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things a-runnin’. 
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After that we put Pete to cooking and 
taking care of the skins. 

Two weeks later we moved our camp, 
crossing the slough and going farther 
into the swamp. Shortly before sun- 
down, we emerged from a cane-brake 
and found a small log cabin, in front of 
which was a patch of cleared land. The 
door was open and we went in; there 
was only one room—a fire-place at one 
end with a chimney of mud and wattled 
sticks reaching above the roof; we were 
surprised to find an old bed, some stools 
and a few rusty cooking utensils scat- 
tered about. The appearance of every- 
thing indicated that the house had been 
deserted a long time and we decided to 
stop for the night. It would save the 
trouble of pitching our tent. 

Dogs barking in the woods on the west 
side of the slough excited my curiosity, 
and, leaving George and Pete to pre- 
pare supper, I went over to investigate 
and discovered another cabin, in which 
lived a negro family. After trading for 
haif a bushel of potatoes and a few skins, 
I was on the point of leaving, when the 
old negro man interrupted me. “ Ahem! 
’scuse meh fur axin’,” said he, bowing, 
“but I’se pow’ful cur’ous to know whar 
you white fo’ks is er campin’.” Having 
no reason for withholding the desired 
information, I told him, whereupon he 
exclaimed: “ Foh de Lawd’s sake! git 
erway frum dar! dat cabin done hab er 
ha’nt dat cuts up scandalous. Yas, sah! 
he do. Er trapper mek dat house er 
long time ergo an’ he lib dar ’bout er 
yeah w’en he lef’ ca’se he tuck de fevah. 
W’en he wuz gone er Georgia niggah 
come erlong an’ squatted down dar an’ 
‘gin to trap minks an’ ’coons. One 
dahk night, *bout er week arter, dat 
niggah come heah er poundin’ on mah 
doah an’ er hollerin’ fur us to wek up an’ 
let him in; he wus monstrous scart an’ 
shakin’ like er leaf an’ wet to de bone, 
ca’se he nevah tuck time to walk ovah 
on de logs but jes’ run slap bang frough 
de watah. I let him in an’ w’en he git 
his bref he say dat er ha’nt come er 
scratchin’ an’ er growlin’ an’ er draggin’ 
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er big chain up de wall, squeeze itself 
frough er hole clost to de roof an’ jump 
kerplunk on de loft floor. .Den dat nig- 
gah sho’ lit out, I tell you! an’ he lef de 
nex’ day fur Georgy, ‘thout goin’ to de 
cabin fur to git his things. An’ you is 
de fust fo’kses dat’s been dar sence.” 

When I got back, I gave George and 
Pete the negro’s story in detail. I put in 
all the coloring I could for Pete’s bene- 
fit and George and I told ghost stories 
until very late that night. But Pete 
laughed at the idea of the house being 
haunted and allowed there never was a 
ghost a man with a good gun couldn’t 
shoot through and put out of business. 
We rolled up in our blankets and went 
to sleep on the floor in front of the fire. 
A while before daylight, I was awakened 
by George poking me in the ribs and 
asking: “ Do you hear that?” I could 
hear nothing but owls hooting and a 
fox barking out in the swamp. The 
house was very quiet for probably five 
minutes, and then, sure enough, I did 
hear something in the loft. Pete started, 
snoring vigorously, and George reached 
over and slapped him, saying, “ Listen! ” 
At that moment there was a terrific 
racket in the loft—scratching, growling, 
racing about, and the rattle of a chain, 
carried rapidly hither and thither. Pete 
rolled out of his blanket, grabbed his 
gun and started for the clearing, shout- 
ing: “Run for your lives! It’s the 
ghost!” 

George and I began kindling the fire, 
which had nearly gone out. I must have 
been slightly excited, for later I discov- 
ered I had burned my hands a number 
of times. There was a hole in the loft 
floor at one corner of the room but we 
could not find a ladder and the stools 
were not high enough to enable us to 
stand on them and see what was going 
on up there. So I leaned over, resting 
my hands on a stool, and George climbed 
on my back with a fire-brand in one 
hand and his rifle in the other. 

“ What is it?” I asked, as soon as I 
was certain he was standing. 

“It’s something, ail right,” said he, 
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“but I can’t see yet, this chunk makes 
so-much smoke.” Then I heard the 
chain rattle and was sure the noise pro- 
ducer was approaching him. 

“ By gum!” he exclaimed. 

“Well, what is it?” I asked, impa- 
tiently. 

“Hump your back up a little more,” 
said he, “so that I can get a little 
higher—there, now, that'll do.” 

He threw the fire-brand to the cabin 
floor and set his gun down beside me. 
Then, after reaching in the loft again, 
he jumped to the floor, holding a large 
raccoon m his hands; around its neck 
was a much worn collar to which was 
attached a 4-foot chain of peculiar make. 
Evidently the coon was an escaped pet, 
for it.was so gentle and seemed so glad 
to see us. We tied it to a stool and 
George went outside and shouted, “ Come 
back, Pete! We've caught it.” 

“Caught nothin’!” replied Pete; “I 
ain’t goin’ to be cornered in that cabin 
by no ghost.” 

It was a nipping cold night and Pete, 
being only scantily dressed, soon came 
in shivering. “ There’s the ghost,” said 
I, indicating the coon, which was eating 
bread. 

“Pshaw!” said Pete, laughing, “I 
knowed it was something uv the kind 
when I loped out uv here; I run to see 
whether you'd git skeered.” 

“Why, sure,” said George; “a man 
who has choked panthers to death and 
crawled into a cave to kill wolves 
wouldn’t be expected to run from a lit- 
tle thing like a ghost.” Pete leaned his 
gun against the wall and put on his 
clothes, having nothing more to say. 

We passed the negro cabin about sun- 
rise, and when the old man saw the coon 
which Pete was leading, he exclaimed: 
“’Clar’ to goodness, ef you-alls ain’t 
kotched de ole trapper’s pet! I knows hit 
by dat chain. Yas, sah, I do! erwhile 
*fore de ole man lef’ heah his pet coon 
git erway an’ hit nigh bruk him up, fer 
he like dat coon—yas, sah!” 

“Caught it early this morning,” said 
I; “it was the ghost which has been 
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ONE OF UNCLE SAM’S REINDEER HERDS IN ALASKA. 
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hanging round the cabin across the 
slough.” 

“ Kotched de ha’nt, did you?” said he 
to Pete. “ Believe meh, sah, you is er 
pow’ful brave man.” 

We could see that the negro’s praise 
helped Pete immensely. 

“ Before night he’ll believe he caught 
the coon,” George whispered to me. 

About noon we met three trappers 
going out with a pack of skins. Pete 
was acquainted with one of the men, and 
after they had passed us he said he would 
step out into the woods and kill some- 
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bet, and he’s got the ghost to prove it. 
The imagination of Doc Sadders, who 
has met more ghosts, according to my 
reckoning, than any other man in this 
section of the State, will be everlastingly 
crippled, I’m thinking, if he tries to go 
Fox Squirrel one better.” 

George and I came out in the spring 
with a fine lot of skins and the first thing 
we learned was that Pete had bravely 
climbed into the cabin loft and captured 
the ghost, while we fled and could not 
be found again—forcing him to leave 
the swamps alone. 

















UNCLE SAM’S REINDEER HERDS.—Taking Reindeer Aboard a Transfer Ship. 
Photo by WALDON FAWCETT. 





thing for dinner, if we would go on and 
build a fire. The offer was satisfactory, 
and, though we waited all day where we 
built the fire, repeatedly shouted and 
fired our guns, Pete never rejoined us. 
He had deserted and gone out with the 
trappers. We did not grieve over his 
desertion, for he was of no account as a 
hunter and proved to be a poor cook. 
Except the pet coon, he carried away 
nothing belonging to us. 

“ Now Pete’s got a good ghost story,” 
said George, when we were eating sup- 
per; “he'll be the hero of the tale, you 


“Somebody lead me to him!” said 
George. But Pete was gone, having de- 
parted the day before we arrived, 
whither we never could learn. 

Well, the laugh was on us and the 
trappers and hunters who envied our suc- 
cess made our stay in town very unpleas- 
ant. 

“ That cures me of going hunting with 
a liar,” said George, as we left the place. 
“That’s a feature of the business, I 
think, I shall study a little in the future.” 

“Perhaps,” said I, “you could get 
along without studying.” 























UNCLE SAM’S REINDEER HERDS. 





The United States Government has, 
since it became a world power, evolved 
various projects for the benefit of its 
half-civilized wards in different quarters 
of the globe, but perhaps the most novel 
and most interesting of these humani- 
tarian enterprises has been the introduc- 
tion of the reindeer as a step toward bet- 
tering the economic condition of the 
Eskimo in Alaska. This unique scheme 
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the schools maintained by this branch of 
the Interior Department. The chief aim 
of Uncle Sam’s educators in Alaska has 
been to furnish the natives an industrial 
education, and thus it has come about 
that the reindeer is proving the chief fac- 
tor in transforming the Eskimo from 
nomadic fishermen and hunters to civil- 
ized _wealth-producers. 

The situation in Alaska is peculiar, in 
that the question of education for the 
natives cannot be separated from the 

















UNCLE SAMS REINDEER HERDS.—Reindeer Driver and Family. 
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was first inaugurated several years ago, 
but it is only recently that the complete 
success of the odd undertaking has been 
conclusively demonstrated and now the 
officials at Washington are planning to 
greatly widen the scope of the activity. 
The introduction of reindeer as a civ- 
ilizing agent in Alaska has been. made 
under the direction of the U. S. Bureau 
of Education and reindeer raising as an 
industry is carried on in connection with 


problem of subsistence. The invasion of 
the White Man makes the old tribal life 
of the Eskimo impossible. Consequently, 
if the natives are not to be crowded out 
by starvation, the only course is to make 
them useful to those white men who set- 
tle in the Territory for the purpose of 
mining or engaging in the salmon fishery. 

The climatic conditions of this region 
point to the reindeer as the key to the 
situation; for, in that five-sixths of the 
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surface of Alaska which is barren so far 
as agriculture is concerned, the only 
vegetable substance in large amount is 
reindeer moss. Now, this reindeer moss 
is not food for man but it is the best of 
food for the reindeer; and experts esti- 
mate that Alaska’s 400,000 square miles 
of rocky foundation covered with rein- 
deer moss will support an incredible 
number of reindeer. 

In the Northland, the reindeer is the 
equivalent of the sheep as regards ma- 
terial for food and clothing and the 
equivalent of the horse as regards trans- 
portation. It furnishes three times as 
much meat as the sheep; its hide makes 
the best of Arctic clothing; and it can 
travel from 50 to 60 miles a day over a 
smooth snow track, drawing a man on a 
sledge. A train of 8 or 10 reindeer with 
a good leader, each drawing one sledge, 
arranged tandem, will draw a ton of 
freight about 20 miles a day. There are 
no roads and no bridges in this section of 
Alaska in summer, but in winter—com- 
prising almost four-fifths of the year— 
the streams are bridged with thick ice 
and all the level region is one vast snow 
field. 

As a rule, three consecutive years will 
double the size of a’ reindeer herd, and 
the small nucleus originally imported 
from Siberia has increased, until there 
are now considerably more than 11,000 
’ of the animals on the Peninsula. 

Our Government now has a chain of 
reindeer posts, located 100 miles apart, 
covering the whole of Alaska. Every 
herd is in charge of Eskimo apprentices, 
under the direction of a skilled overseer, 
and each herd in reality constitutes an 
educational institution, since the natives 
learn to care for and handle the reindeer 
by practical experience. Incidentally 
they are taught the English language, so 
that they can communicate with the white 
men who will prove their future patrons. 

Our Government “loans” reindeer to 
the worthy young Laplanders, in herds 
of 100 to each herdsman—the apportion- 
ment being on the basis of 25 males and 
75 females. The equivalent of these deer 
in number, age and sex must later be re- 
turned to the Government station which 
has made the loan, but the increase over 
and above the original herd of 100 re- 
mains the property of the herder, and 
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these deer he may sell or slaughter and 
turn the profits to his own account. 
However, the U. S. Government keeps an 
eye on all its protégés, and every herds- 
man who has thus been set up in business 
must render annually a detailed report as 
to the increase of his reindeer and what 
disposition he has made of them. In- 
deed, the male deer may be slaughtered 
or sold only with the consent of the Gov- 
ernment official having jurisdiction in 
the district. 

When it is stated that a male deer will 
command a price of from $30 to $40 
from the miners, who are ever in the 
market for the animals, and that the 
meat sells for from 25 to 30 cts. a 
pound, it can readily be seen that the 
young Eskimo herdsman has by no 
means a bad thing of it. As showing the 
animals’ usefulness, today reindeer 
teams are carrying the mails in territory 
which could not be satisfactorily served 
by any other method. The Government’s 
policy, in stocking the moss regions of 
Alaska with reindeer, is to so connect 
them by means of a continuous line of 
herds that in winter, when the hollows 
are filled up and the rivers frozen, there 
will be provided a means of communica- 
tion during the long night of winter. 
The plan is to have reindeer stations at 
intervals of 100 miles from one end of 
Alaska to the other, along a main mail 
route, and how markedly this will con- 
trast with the old-time conditions may 
be surmised from the fact that when, in 
1898, the memorable relief expedition 
went to the rescue of the whalers caught 
in the ice, the expedition traveled north- 
ward 700 miles without encountering a 
single station. 

Continuing the good work already ac- 
complished, the Government is preparing 
to found new centres of reindeer herds 
in as many accessible places as possible 
throughout Northern and Western 
Alaska. In order that the reindeer may 
be fully protected, an effort will be made 
to have Congress pass a law entirely pro- 
hibiting the slaughter of female deer and 
the slaughter of male deer under the age 
of 2 years. A penalty of $100 for each 
animal slaughtered in violation of this 
statute will, it is believed, make the 
measure effective. 

WaALDON FAWCETT. 
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IN 
AMONG THE DUCKS IN MEXICO. 





Mexico is sometimes called the Hunt- 
ers’ Paradise, and in some respects it is 
true to its name; but the absence of 
game laws and the use of the wicked 
“‘armadas”’ are rapidly thinning out the 
aquatic birds of the marshes and lakes. 
However, even close about the large 
cities there is an abundance of ducks and 
snipe to be had if permission can be ob- 
tained from the hacendados who control 
the great haciendas where the lakes and 
marshes are to be found. 

Perhaps a word right here with refer- 
ence to these armadas would be in order. 
The art of netting ducks for market 
seems to be entirely unknown in Mexico, 
but the armada is universally used. It 
consists of nothing more than a row of 
guns, generally old muskets or some- 
times small canon, loaded with duck shot 
and discharged simultaneously by dyna- 
mite or electricity, when the ducks have 
been baited long enough in front of the 
death trap to congregate in large num- 
bers. Thousands of ducks are some- 
times killed at a single discharge. When 
the plan works perfectly, the ducks are 
gradually worked together by half naked 
peons, who wade out into the shallow 
lake, and, forming a semi-circle, gradually 
close in, until thousands of the feathered 
tribe are huddled in front of the guns. 
An interval of about two weeks is gener- 
ally allowed between the armadas, and 
no shooting is permitted in the neighbor- 
hood, as it would disturb the ducks, which 
are far more frightened by the continu- 
ous shooting of hunters than by a single 
discharge of the battery, although the 
latter is a thousand-fold more deadly. 

There is so much of this market shoot- 
ing near Mexico City that it is difficult to 
get good shooting, unless one forgets 
about the shamelessness of pot hunting 
and accepts an invitation to be on hand 
at the firing of an armada, when for an 
hour or two there is the liveliest kind of 
shooting. 

A short time ago I accepted such an 
invitation and with a friend of mine 
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helped to form a good sized party of ex- 
perienced hunters, A short run on 
the narrow-gauge road soon brought 
us to the little station, and as we neared 
the depot we passed the charco, which 
we could see was well filled with ducks 
of all varieties. We soon gathered at 
the lower end of the pond and were put 
out in pairs and distributed in the most 
advantageous positions, being told that 
we must not shoot under any circum- 
stances until the armada was discharged 
on the other side of the pond where the 
ducks were gathered. 

True to Mexican courtesy, we Ameri- 
canos were given the preference and 
were put in charge of two peons, who 
poled us in a flat-bottomed boat to a 
little cover, where we waited as patiently 
as we could for the thundering report 
that was to be our signal to commence 
shooting. Presently we saw a native 
creep along the bank about a half-mile 
away and were told that he was about to 
pull the string that would set off the 
armada. Suddenly a hundred ducks 
rose in the air and sailed off over the 
pond—passing within gunshot of an 
over-anxious hunter. He could not re- 
sist the temptation and a shot rang out 
over the water. Then there was a roar 
and the air was full of ducks. But it 
was not the roar of the armada. The 
string had broken at the first pull and 
before it could be repaired the fatal shot 
had spoiled all chance of an armada that 
day. But that single shot was the signal 
for fifteen more guns to begin their work 
—and work it was. It was good legiti- 
mate duck shooting and while there was’ 
very little cover it seemed to make very 
little difference. We pushed out into the 
open water as the ducks seemed to be 
circling largely in the centre of the 
charco. My first duck was a fine fat 
bluebill, as we used to call them at 
home, and the next much to my surprise 
was a big drake canvasback. Mr. G. 
brought down another bluebill and then 
in rapid succession we began to pile up 
a fine bag of game. Misses were fre- 


quent, for the wind was blowing rather a 
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stiff gale, and when the ducks came from 
up the pond it was pretty much guess- 
work how far to lead them. I saw one 
big duck headed down toward us and at 
the rate he was going he evidently 
thought to get by us before we could 
shoot. He took my side of the boat, 
and, although he was a good 50 yards 
off, I held ahead of him about 3 feet and 
down he came. There was rejoicing in 
camp when we found he was another 
canvasback. The other guns were busy 
on all sides of the little lake, and this 
unusual disturbance was too much for 
the big, fat, peace-loving “patos.” They 
concluded it was safer to leave for a 
season, and soon only the small varieties 
were left. These would light occasion- 
ally and by poling down-wind we could 
sometimes approach almost within gun- 
shot before they decided to take to their 
wings, when they would find that they 
must rise against the breeze and come 
toward us, generally in a quartering 
position. In this way we secured several 
good shots and increased our bag con- 
siderably. The best shot of the day was 
made just before sundown, when the 
ducks began to come back to their feed- 
ing grounds. A big canvasback mis- 
judged his flight on account of the wind 
and swung too close to Mr. G., who 
missed -him with his first but scored a 
clean hit with his second at a long dis- 
tance. It was now almost train time and 
we couldn’t stay for the late evening 
flight, which always comes very late— 
almost at dark—in Mexico. 

We picked up our bag and found we 
had killed 4 canvasbacks, 3 bluebills, a 
widgeon, a spoonbill and a considerable 
number of teal and small ducks. Alto- 
gether we were glad from our standpoint 
that the armada failed to explode, al- 
though there were some who missed the 
sport(?) of chasing down and despatch- 
dng the scores of wounded ducks that 
are always to be had after every success- 
ful explosion. The fifteen guns secured 
40 ducks; of which my friend and I 
secured 22. 

Mexico City, Mex. R. WI tiamson. 
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A DAY WITH THE COTTONTAILS. 





In Southern Wisconsin about the only 
shooting, with the exception of a few 
ducks and geese, is rabbit and squirrel 
shooting. Quail and prairie-chicken are 
protected the year around. In some 
places remote from town a few partridges 
may be found. It was November, and I 
had not been hunting yet; consequently 
my trigger finger was bothering me con- 
siderably. Reports were coming in to 
the effect that rabbits were plentiful; so 
Al and I got together and planned for a 
rabbit hunt. Many places, reported to 
be good, were accepted and then rejected. 
At last we decided to go to Pat’s, some 
12 miles out of town. 

Monday dawned windy, cold and 
cloudy; certainly not a day that would 
tempt a person afield. Still, we had de- 
cided on going; so, putting our guns in 
the buggy, we started. We did not view 
the scenery much on the way, it being 
so cold we were glad to pull our heads 
down into our coat collars. By keeping 
our horse moving along steadily, we ar- 
rived at Pat’s about 10 a.m. We found 
him in the barn, hitching up his team to 
haul sugar beets. Greetings over, he 
told us to put our horse in the barn and 
give her plenty of feed—adding that rab- 
bits were plentiful up in the 10-acre lot. 
After talking a while we filled our pock- 
ets with shells and started for the woods. 
We tramped over some territory before 
seeing the first rabbit. My companion 
had stopped and was waiting for me to 
come up, when a rabbit jumped from 
beneath his very feet. He was so sur- 
prised he could not shoot, and, he being 
in my way, I did not dare fire. I shot 
the first rabbit a few minutes later, using 
both barrels. For the next hour we saw 
a fair number of rabbits but could not 
get in any more shots, they being ex- 
cessively wild and the underbrush very 
thick. After beating up these woods 
thoroughly, we started for the house for 
lunch. On our way we passed a large 
clump of bushes in an open field. My 
companion kicked the bushes and out 
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ran a large cottontail, whose further pro- 
gress was of short duration. 

After eating our lunch, we started 
down the road for another woods. We 
had no sooner entered these woods than 
up flew a partridge, and the way that 
bird put a tree between itself and a 
charge of shot was a caution. We 
tramped quite a ways before seeing any- 
thing else. My companion was about 
25 yards distant from me, when he 
stepped on a brush heap and—out 
dashed a rabbit. I saw it first and fired 
my right barrel, but missed. Instantly 
I pulled trigger on my left and the rabbit 


SPORT ON THE ILLINOIS. 





I have been a subscriber of Sports 
AFIELD for a number of years, and can 
truthfully say that it is the best maga- 
zine of its kind in circulation today. I 
have never written to you before; but I 
have lately seen so much about the hunt- ~ 
ing in Michigan, Wisconsin and the 
Dakotas, that I think it no more than 
fair that Illinois, and especially the IIli- 
nois River, should receive some mention. 
We do not get as large bags, maybe, as 
our Northern neighbors, nor is our game 














SPORT ON THE ILLINOIS.—Showing R. W. Trowbridge and Shooting Partner. 





fell in a heap. We soon reached a large 
thistle patch, where rabbits were running 
four different ways at once. Just at the 
end of the patch I bagged an extremely 
large rabbit; Al also shot another. So 
with 8 rabbits we quit, although we could 
easily have bagged many more. Then 
we went back to Pat’s, hitched up and 
started for home. Ere long we saw a 
rabbit run into a brush heap. Al jumped 
out and out ran the rabbit like a grey 
streak; tossing up his gun, Al fired and 
Bunny fell in a heap—a most fitting 
wind-up to a good day’s sport. 
Janesville, Wis. B. T. Winstow. 


always of the larger species; but I be- 
lieve the pleasure we derive is inversely 
proportional to theirs, compared with 
the amount of game we kill; because of 
the game’s increased shyness as they 
come farther south as well as to their 
decreasing numbers. 

Enclosed please find photo of my 
chum and me and our bag, taken at the 
end of a half-day’s hunt along the “Old 
Illinoise.” The game consisted of 23 
blue-bills, 3 rabbits and 1 quail, all killed 
without the aid of pump or automatic . 
shotguns. R. W. TRowsRIDGE, 

Seneca, Illinois. 














THE TURNING OF THE WORM. 


By JAMES S. COMPTON, B. S. 


¢ ¥ LL get even with you, Ben Taylor, 
I if it takes me till Doomsday!” 
shouted Sam Long, catching his 
breath in a gasp. Ben from his position 
on the top of the ten-rail fence grinned 
at the threat and remarked in a teasing 
tone: “Well, Sam, I guess you got the 
worth of your old lead pencil with con- 
siderable seasonin’ throwed in. You 
don’t ask the whole earth for that one 
pencil, do you?” The boy thus ad- 
dressed made a dive for the fence, but 
before he could touch it, Ben, the agile, 
was safe on the other side. 

“You'd better keep that fence between 
us if you know when you are well off. 
There was pepper enough in that lozenge 
to feed a carload of Dagoes for a week. 
There are a whole lot of things that you 
have to pay for yet. I’m goin’ to get 
even with you if I have to wait till both 
of us are as old as Methusaleh|” 

“ Methusaleh,” yelled Ben in derision, 
“now you are talkin’! Fact is, you'll 
be as old as that old feller if you don’t 
get a hustle on. I'll tell you what: 
better exercise that head-piece a little 
more; feed it a few oats every morning 
and exercise it like Al does that colt o’ 
his’n. If I were you, I’d 





Sam, in desperation, climbed the fence 
and fell rather than jumped down on the 
other side, but Ben was already two rods 
ahead. Down the muddy road they ran, 
till Sam realized that he had no show to 


catch the fleeing youth. ‘I'll fix you 
some day,” he panted as he turned about 
to retrace his steps-to camp. -A deep 
draught of sap from the nearest pail 
helped to put out the fire that was burn- 
ing in his throat, but the conflagration 
raging in his breast it could not touch; 
the smart of the pepper might be allayed 
easily enough but the sting of defeat— 
that was a different matter. If this had 
been Ben’s first offence against his peace 
and happiness, forgiveness would be 
possible; but this affair of the loaded 
lozenge was the latest and Sam resolved 
it should be the last in a long series of 
wrongs. One day last summer Ben had 
put a snake into the teacher’s dinner pail 
and then had made her think that Sam 
was the miscreant, because he had been 
seen playing with it about the steps at 
recess: in the fall the big girls had 
hysterics over a spider that came crawl- 
ing across the floor just in front of them 
as they sat on the recitation bench, and 
again circumstances had been against 
him, for he had teased some of those 
very girls about spiders that forenoon. 
Perhaps these offences might have been 
forgiven if Ben had stopped with the 
episode of the snake or that of the spider, 
but he had not: when the school had 
their picnic down on the river Sam had 
just screwed up his courage to the point 
of asking Jennie Dean if he could see 
her home, when in steps Ben and carries 
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off the little lady in triumph before Sam 
had asked her. 

The rivalry had gone on over one 
matter or another till the whole neigh- 
borhood was talking about the two and 
wondering what would happen next. 
Some of the smaller boys had accused 
Sam of being a “‘fraid cat,” so to resent 
this imputation on his honor he had cor- 
nered Ben and given him a good thrash- 
ing. “Pap” had politely requested an 
interview after the mill and had conveyed 
sundry hints to Sam’s understanding in 
such a forcible fashion that he could not 
ride his bicycle for a week. 

“Hustle up, Sam,” called Al, break- 
ing in on his reverie, “bring me some 
sap right off. ’Pears to me, young man, 
that you are a little slow this morning. 
What’s Ben been doing this time? has 
he got a gold brick or a farm down in 
Texas to dispose of?” 

“Mind your own business, Al; I'll 
look after my affairs,” replied the young- 
er boy with considerable acid in his 
voice. Al laughed. 

“Making maple molasses is better 
than trading; not so many tricks to 
watch out for, you know. A business 
proposition in these days ain’t always 
what it’s cracked up to be.” 

“Now you shut up, Al Long, or I’ll 
quit this minute. You've said all you 
need to say.” 

“All right, Sam, if you'll put in your 
best licks for a couple of hours, you and 
Towser can take an hour off to look for 
rabbits if you’d like to.” The younger 
boy accepted the olive branch and went 
to work with such a will that at 10 
o’clock the desired permission was given 
and the two set off into the woods. 
After a time Al heard a shout: he 
answered: then another shout. 

“Come quick, Al, I’ve got something. 
Come and help me kill him.” 

Picking up a stout club that lay close 
at hand, Al set out on the run in the di- 
rection of the call. Under a bank he 
found them—the dog barking furiously 
at the foot of a stump, while Sam clapped 
his hands together and yelled “Sickem!” 


“Come here,” he called, “‘we’ve got 
him sure. I can see his eyes shine. 
Come and take a look for yourself.” Al 
stooped and looked as directed: sure 
enough, there were two points of light 
standing out against the gloom of the 
cavity. 

“That’s no rabbit, boy. You never 
saw a rabbit’s eyes shine like that. What 
have you got to kill him with?” 

“Nothin’ but this club. What is he?” 
asked the small boy. 

“More than likely a coon. Hustle 
up to the barn and get that two-tined 
fork on the mow. Old man Peters has 
my gun, so we'll have to use the fork or 
do without anything—I’ll watch till you 
come back.” 

With a jump Sam struck out for the 
barn: up the approach and in at the 
open door, causing great consternation 
among the chickens that had gathered 
there to enjoy the genial warmth of the 
sunshine away from the wind; up the 
ladder to the mow, scarcely checking 
his pace till he was under the rafters 
among the cobwebs and swallows’ nests. 
Again and again he tramped about over 
the hay, searching with eyes and feet, 
but to no avail; giving it up he rushed 
down to the stable and continued the 
search; but it was no use, the two-tined 
fork could not be found anywhere. 
‘That does beat all,” he said to himself, 
“what can I get?” Just then his up- 
ward glance happened to fall on his 
frog-spear, lying in dust and chaff ona 
beam above his head. With an eager 
movement he pulled it from its hiding 
place and double-quicked it back to the 
place where he had left Al. ‘“Here’s 
the best thing I could get,” he panted, 
as he passed the weapon to his brother. 
Poising the spear carefully, Al drove it 
home with all his might: the hunters 
leaned forward expectantly. Suddenly 
all coughed and Towser slunk away 
with his tail between his legs; the whole 
atmosphere seemed transformed by some 
mysterious alchemy into a powerful gas, 
like unto the Indian turnip in pungency, 
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like the fumes of a slaughter-house in 
savoriness. ; 

‘*My goodness!” exclaimed the small- 
er boy, safe in the shelter of the camp, 
“that old stump was brim full of pole- 
cats. I guess you must have hit him, 
Al. What did you do with my spear?” 

“Left it back there at the stump: but 
see here, sonny, don’t you ever think I’m 
goin’ to get it. I have all of that brand 
of perfume now that I can use in the 
next ten years,’ replied Al with an em- 
phasis that put an end to all discussion. 

Late in the afternoon Sam ventured 
back to the scene of conflict. There 
was still such a convincing reminder of 
the morning’s operations in the air that 
the boy came to a stand-still some dis- 
tance from the stump, circled around it 
and approached it gingerly on the side 
Opposite the hole. Leaning over, he 
looked a moment longily at the shaft of 
the spear; then, reassured by the abso- 
lute silence reigning within the dark re- 
cess underneath, grasped the handle: 
one vigorous pull, and, there before him, 
stiff in death, lay a pretty black and 
white skunk. 


x * * * * 


In the weeks that followed, from 
avowed enemity to Ben, Sam passed into 
a state of armed neutrality; then into 
indifference, and finally by the last of 
May into tolerance. The former, assum- 
ing that the last state was identical with 
forgiveness, put forth every energy that 
he might to be restored te favor. “Come, 
Sam,” he said one morning, “don’t hold 
any old grudges against me. Please let 
me have your frog-spear to use down in 
John Luke’s swamp.” 

‘You're wasting your valuable breath, 
young man, when you ask me for any 
favors,” answered Sam, on his dignity. 

“‘Let’s trade, then. Will you make a 
deal?” 

“That depends, that depends,” replied 
the owner of the weapon. 

“T’ll give you my fishin’ pole and a 
new line that I bought day before yester- 
day,” offered the tempter. 


AFIELD. 


“Aw! come now and make an offer 
that is an offer.” 

“Don’t get uppish, young feller; let’s 
talk sense. I'll give you all those things 
I just named and my new skates that I 
got last Christmas. Ain’t that an offer?” 

“Ben, I’m waiting on you!” called a 
deep voice from behind the pair. The 
boy heard and went. Some years of 
study in the school of experience had 
taught him to waste no time when that 
deep voice spoke to him so calmly and 
deferentially; the lessons had not been 
taken by the correspondence method 
but by the older one of personal contact, 
in which the woodshed and a strap 
figured very prominently. 

“Sam,” said Al a few days afterward, 
“did you ever clean that old spear of 
yours?” 

“I washed the blood off of it that day 
we used it to kill the skunk.” 

“Is that all the cleaning it’s had?” 
continued Al with a grin. 

“Yes, that was all, unless you gave it 
a round some time or other.” 

“TI was going to ask you to let me 
have it this afternoon, but if that is all 
the attention it has had since the day we 
used it down by the old stump, you may 
keep it.” 

“What do you mean by that grin, 
Al?” asked the puzzled youth. 

“T mean just this: you'll have to 
soak that spear in lye for a week to get 
all the perfume off. It sticks like grim 
death. It’s a good thing that Pap hasn’t 
let you go froggin’ yet or you might 
have done us up. O my!” Al seemed 
to think the idea very funny, for he 
leaned back and laughed till he nearly 
fell off the chair. 

When Ben appeared that evening he 
was surprised to find Sam in an amiable 
mood. In less time than he had thought 
possible he was the possessor of the 
coveted prize. The old habit of perse- 
cuting was too strong to resist: as he 
climbed the fence he waved his hand 
airily and said: ‘So long, you’re an 
easy son. That fish line will break if 
you hook a sucker as long as your 
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thumb. Wish ye better luck next time 
ye trade.” A baleful glow came into 
Sam’s eyes but the feeling of anger was 
soon gone, replaced by one of expectancy 
and hope 

“‘Sam,” said the father that evening, 
“the red heifer’s gone and I want you to 


In the morning there were sundry 
cautions from the mother about the 
water: these were received with all 
outward respect but with many an in- 
ward reservation. Once under way the 
old woods pasture took an hour of the 
morning but brought no results—not 
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‘*Poising the spear carefully, Al drove it home with all his might."’ 





hunt her up the first thing in the morn- 
ing. She’s a lively critter and may give 
you something of a chase before you 
come up with her.” 

“All right, Pappy,” answered the boy ; 
“I can find her if anybody can.” 


even the prints of a hoof could he see: 
a search of the new pasture where the 
cattle were grazing was similarly fruit- 
less. ‘‘I’ll bet she’s jumped the fence 
and got into Daly’s field. She’s a terror 
jumpin’,” mused the boy as he sat down 
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on a log to think over the situation; “if 
she ain’t there she may be in that swamp 
o’ John Luke’s; she likes wet places 
better’n any of the rest of the herd.” 

He started on; 10 o’clock came and 
the search had lost all attractiveness ; 11 
o'clock and it was a positive bore. A 
smooth stump made a very satisfactory 
seat for a tired boy; from it he could see 
a flock of sheep feeding about the edges 
of the water were the grass was long and 
sweet. The drowsy tinkle of their bells 
was fast making him feel sleepy, when 
suddenly through the trees on his left 
his eye caught a glimpse of something 
suspicious—a wisp of smoke. The rising 
blue column was too slender to be from 
a burning brush-pile; it must be some- 
body cooking a dinner: visions of roasted 
frog-legs floated through his mind; weari- 
ness and sleep dropped from him like a 
garment; he rose and walked in the di- 
rection of the fire. Just as he reached a 
great brush heap that lay between him 
and the fire, a warning hand was laid on 
his foot and a man’s voice said: 

‘Step easy, Bub, he’ll soon have din- 
ner ready.” It was the jovial voice of 
John Luke. 

“Who is it?” asked the boy. 

‘‘There he is, over there. That’s Ben 
Taylor, ain’t it?” Half hidden in a clump 
of willows, the redoubtable Ben, seated 
on a log, was roasting some object over 
the coals; a few feet away was the spear 
leaning against the bole of a tree. 

“That’s him. Roastin’ frog-legs too.” 

“Don’t talk so loud, sonny, or he’ll 
hear us,” cautioned the man. ‘‘When 
he gets down to eatin’, we'll just step 
over and invite ourselves to the feast and 
see how he takes it to have company 
drop in for dinner.” 

The first of the toasted legs were now 
laid on the bit of bark that seemed to 
have a double duty to perform as table 
and platter both; a second pair was im- 
paled on the stick and the work went 
merrily on. From Sam’s position he 
could see the long jaggéd mark made by 
the spear in the tender flesh smoking on 
the bark; a second was added and a 
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thid before Mr. Luke saw fit to lead the 
way toward the fire. 

‘‘Hello, Ben! why didn’t you invite 
us to sit up and help ourselves? What’s 
the first course in this here Delmonico 
o’ yourn? Have you got your French 
menoo handy?’’ Completely surprised, 
the boy watched the two approach with 
some concern; then, reaching for the 
platter, stuffed the largest of the tempt- 
ing morsels into his mouth. A look of 
triumphant satisfaction overspread his 
features and he put out his hand fora 
second helping, but, as he did so, the look 
of satisfaction froze on his face, gave 
way to surprise, to nausea—he vomited. 

““What’s the matter, sonny? Did you 
kill your meat in the wrong time of the 
moon and have it spoil on your hands? 
Look up here! what ails you, boy?” 
The man bent over the groaning youth; 
suddenly he was made aware of an 
unmistakable snicker behind his back. 
Wheeling about, he said sternly: ‘Sam, 
that won’t do; this boy zs sick.” The 
snicker became a howl of laughter; Sam 
sat down on the log and roared. 

“Mr. Luke,” he explained, as soon as 
he could get his breath, “that spear over 
there leaning against that tree is the one 
Al and I used to kill the skunk with 
‘long *bout sugar-makin’. You heard 
about it, I guess. If you don’t know all 
about that skunk you’re the only man in 
these parts that don’t. He’s just got a 
little skunk flavor on them frog-legs is 
all that’s ailin’ Ben.”’ 

The sick boy rose to his feet, picked 
up his spear and started for home. It 
was Sam’s inning now. ‘ Ben,” he asked 
sarcastically, ““who’s easy now?” He 
pretended not to hear. Sam continued, 
“‘don’t you want a little red pepper to 
go with that skunk?” 





A WALK IN THE WINTER WOODS. 


Ideal was the morning. A day when 
a flush of springtime was apparent, 
though the breezes had all the crispness 
of winter. And the tramp through the 
snow-clad woods, across the still, white 
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meadow and away to the hillsides was 
full of pleasant incidents. There was a 
most unusual exhibition of red polls 
(Acanthis linaria). 1 was standing on 
the ground, watching them pick up the 
seeds that had dropped from the cones, 
and noticed one of them picked up a 
seed curiously and then cast his head to 
one side, much in the manner of a chicken 
when he sees a hawk. I looked up and 
there was a crow, so high that I could 
only discern his outline against the sky. 
Later I saw a flock of birds of flying 
over. There were three red polls left 
on the ground and they all gave a sort 
of quick call of four or five notes, and, 
as soon as the flock answered, they joined 
them in their flight towards the south. 

Suddenly we came upon a splendid 
fox, who stopped short to see what man- 
ner of things was to be seen. His beauti- 
ful fur bristling with fear and anger, his 
shaggy head erect and motionless, his 
nose raised to catch every faintest scent 
of danger, he made a striking picture 
and one which it well repaid the day’s 
tramp to witness. 

There was a great commotion around 
a clump of pines, and at first we were 
unable to determine why so many king- 
fishers were flying around thetree. They 
would circle through the air, darting 
down into the branches and screaming 
all the while at the saucy Saw Whet owl 
that was perched on one of the limbs, 
blinking in an amusing way. Evidently 
it was a new experience to him and he 
did not like it. 

Beside an old stump there was a curi- 
ous sight. Blood and rabbit’s hair were 
strewn all over the white snow and our 
first impressions were that there had 
been a battle between a fox and a rabbit, 
but since there were no other tracks we 
considered it must have been an owl or 
possibly a hawk. Any way, poor Bunny 
got the worst of the encounter. Later 
we came to a rabbit and a fox’s track. 
Both of them were traveling in the same 
direction, towards the north, and we fell 
to speculating whether the rabbit saw 
the fox and followed his tracks for fun or 
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whether the fox was chasing him, and if 
so we wondered if he caught him. Then 
we discovered another tragedy of the 
woods—a line of tracks in the snow: 
four little dots in a row and a dozen 
dashes, where the end of a hawk’s wing 
had scraped the snow when he scooped 
for a mouse. Further on there was evi- 
dence of a struggle’s taking place. There ~ 
was an end to the tracks and a tiny drop 
of scarlet blood told the story. 

One can usually follow the winding 
course of the brook, even after the snow 
lies deep, for there is that faint depres- 
sion showing its location. ‘“Shavie” 
had been executing a war dance and 
other tricks of snow-shoe skill, and en- 
couraged the boys to try his antics. 
Great fun it was to run over the white 
snow. Shavie had one intention in view. 
The meadow had frozen when the water 
was high and now the dry bed of the 
brook was four feet or more under the 


ice. Could he entice the boys onto the 


ice they must fall through. His plan 
worked to perfection. He began a war 
dance that would have done credit to an 
Apache and wittingly lured his comrades 
toward the brook. Presently there was 
a loud crash, a cry, and Viv had 
broken through, and the sensation of a 
four-foot fall to the brook below was a 
sensation indeed! 

As the forenoon advanced, we came 
to a wild-apple tree. Only the birds had 
gathered a few apples from the loaded 
branches and in the beginning of the 
winter the apples froze and took on the 
color of a baked apple—although not de- 
caying, merely softened. In December 
they had thawed a little, and, though 
they were sour and crabbed fruit in the 
fall, they were now very palatable—full 
of a rich, sweet cider. The boys ate 
considerable of the fruit, or rather sucked 
the juice and found it to be better than 
any newly pressed cider they had ever 
tasted. Then home we came, filled to 
the brim: with enthusiasm and vigor— 
weary, yet delightfully pleased with the 
outdoor beauties we had seen. 

Harry A. PACKARD. 








the human being as his p and foll 
natural desire to be useful to him. 





The dog is the only animal that is capable of disinterested affection. He is the only one that regards 
i. i him as his friend; the only one that seems to possess a 











SOME FRIENDS I USED TO KNOW. 





The evening shadows darken, 
While I sit amid the gloom, 

Which is lighted, dimly lighted, 
By a grate fire in the room. 

’Tis the bour for ghosts to wander, 
And I summon from the past 

Forms of those that loved me fondly— 
Loved me fondly to the last. 

At my whistle see them gather! 
And linger, loath to go, 

Though to dust the bones have crumbled 
Of those friends I used to know. 


’Tis the shade of faithful Shidy 
That leads the spectral band ; 
At my “‘Steady, boy!’ it stiffens— 
Obeys the old command ; 
But I have no sense of feeling 
When it gently licks my hand. 
In his time a mighty hunter— 
His pedigree was straight— 
And he lived his life according 
As becomes the truly great. 


Next I see two old familiars 
With whom I’ve often gone 
A-roaming through the forest— 
Big Tam and Souter John. 
There are others still, and others, 
Bat they—they cannot stay— 
The fire blazes higher— 
The figures fade away. 


Some may censure me for thinking 
That these dumb friends, so true, 
Who were always constant—always— 
When other friends were few, 
May have found an endless season 
Beyond these earthly bounds, 
And a trail that circles ever 
The Happy Hunting Grounds. 
Jackson, Mo. 





A. HILDRETH. 


AS TO BEAR-HOUNDS. 


I wish Sports AFIELD would tell me what 
breed of dog is best for bear hunting. Is 
there a breed called bear hounds? 

Seattle, Wash. F. JOHNSON. 


We referred this inquiry to Col. 
Roger D. Williams of the Rookwood 
Kennels, Lexington, Ky., with the fol- 
lowing result: 

The Norwegian bear dog is undoubtedly the 
best natural bear dog, being small, active, 
hardy, game and persevering. The only objec- 
tion that can be urged against them is that 
they are wild and hard to handle and control 
when hunting. I find that a cross of the Nor- 
wegian on the American foxhound overcomes 
this, the produce making ideal bear dogs. 

RocErR D. WILLIAMS. 


— 








In shooting ducks from a blind, it is 
necessary to build the blind sufficiently 
large enough to accommodate both dog 
and shooter, or better still to build a 
special blind for the dog, which he is 
not to leave until ordered to do so. A 
dog soon learns to peep through the 
rushes and to watch the flight of birds, 
marking the fall of a kill and remember- 
ing it for some time, should he not be 
called upon to bring it at once. In shoot- 
ing from a boat, assign a place most suit- 
able for the dog in the boat (usually at 
the bow) where he must lie down and 
remain till called upon for service. 





























A PLEA FOR COLLIE BETTERMENT. 


In this day of high-class dogs and 
many hobbies, when the Borzoi head 
seems to be all the rage in American 
quarters, and everything sacrificed for 
it, it is a pleasure to get in touch with a 
level-headed fancier or breeder who 
thoroughly appreciates a collie for the 








SWAFFAM QUEEN. 





genuine collie characteristics he pos- 
sesses. In my friends Ernest B. With- 
ers and Tom Stretch, both of the famous 
British isle, we have two balanced collie 
fanciers and breeders whose words are 
well worth considering when the sub- 
ject of collie judging and breeding 
comes up. Mr. Stretch is no lover of the 
Borzoi head on a collie, nor is Mr. 
Withers. I enclose two photos recently 
received from Mr. Withers, showing 
Swaffam Queen and Swaffam Duchess. 
I trust you will reproduce them. Here 
are two excellent collies, with all the 
characteristics, yet not one over-exag- 
gerated. I think that we American 
breeders should get over the hobbyist’s 
notions and breed real collies. A few 
on this side are turning out good ones, 
but we still have a majority who want 
length of head only in their dogs—every- 
. thing else is lost sight of. I hope this 
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may find room in Sports AFIELD, as 
thousands of your readers are collie 
fanciers. A. D. BuRHANS. 





FOOT-SORENESS IN DOGS. 





In working a dog day after day, says 
Ed F. Haberlein in “The Amateur 
Trainer,” no matter on what sort of 
ground, his feet will become worn and 
sore, disabling him until healed. To 
guard against foot-soreness, proceed as 
follows: During some weeks before ac- 
tual work afield commences, frequently 
give your dog runs of moderate duration 
at first, increasing time and distance at 
each subsequent run. This will put a 
good, solid padding on the dog’s feet; 
if cracks are noticed to appear on the 
sole, grease them with a little castor oil 
or vaseline. After a tough, thick sole 
has been produced, procure some pine 
tar, soften this to the consistency of 











SWAFFAM DUCHESS. 





syrup, pour into a shallow tin plate and 
set the dog’s foot down upon it; then 
withdraw and set foot firmly down into 
a pan of dust; treat each foot in the 
same manner for three consecutive days 
before starting out on a hunting trip 
and re-dip once a week thereafter, and 
you will never be bothered with a lame 
dog, caused by his wearing his feet sore. 
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EDITORIAL. 





A HAPPY NEW YEAR! 


Time, the swift-winged, does not tire 
in its flight. The years come and go— 
always with disconcerting speed and 
gathering velocity as the record is mul- 
tiplied behind. But, even though its 
course be swift, it may still scatter joy 
and compensation in the way of all; for 
the path is dark indeed where no ray of 
light, either of memory or anticipation, 
can pierce the gloom. The seasons come 
and roll away, each, in its turn, offering 
its own peculiar joys, and opening up 
wide fields to Nature’s devotee. Bright 
Spring, filled with the music of awaken- 
ing life; the genial Summer-time; Au- 
tumn—the hunter’s season; and Winter, 
with its festal joys and rugged glee—all 
meet a craving welcome in their turn. 

There is no period in the whole year 
that is more universally welcomed and 
enjoyed throughout the world than this 
festal season. The social observances 
of the First Day of the Year appear to 
have been, in substance, the same in all 
ages. From the earliest recorded cele- 
brations, we find notice of feasting and 
the interchange of presents as usages of 
the day. In many countries the night 
of New Year’s eve—St. Sylvester’s Eve 
—was celebrated with great festivity, 
which was prolonged until after 12 
o’clock, when the New Year was ushered 
in with congratulations, complimentary 
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visits and mutual wishes for a Happy 
New Year. In many places some curi- 
ous and amusing observances are still in 
vogue—particularly in the Highlands of 
Scotland, where, on New Year's eve, 
neighbors are wont to surround the 
houses of their neighbors, carrying dried 
cow-hides and beating them with sticks, 
thrashing the walls with clubs, and all 
the time shouting and repeating rhymes, 
one of which, given in the Gaelic tongue, 
is as follows— 

Piseach air bean an tighe! 

Piseach air na paistean! 

Piseach air gach caraide! 

Mor phiseach agus slaint dhuibh!* 

This is supposed to operate as a charm 
against fairies, demons, and bad spirits 
of every order. In many places the 
practice of ringing bells at midnight, and 
thus “ringing in the New Year,” is still 
observed. Many religious communities 
are wont to celebrate the day with a 
special service. In the Catholic Church 
the Te Deum is still sung at the close 
of the old year and New Year’s Day isa 
holiday of strict obligation. Indeed, all 
civilized humanity seems to combine in 
making this season one of general devo- 
tion, festivity and joy, as well as a time 
for individual retrospection and perspec- 
tive. Now is the time of all times to 
square ourselves with the world; to 
“take stock’’ of our activities, as the 
merchant of his wares; to reckon up the 
profit and the loss, and to clear the 
shelves of spurious and tarnished goods. 

A year ago the social atmosphere was 
rife with cheering words and good wishes 
from friend to friend, just as it will be on 
this day. Look back over the record 
of the year just closed. Twelve months 
ago you wished your friends a Happy 
New Year. What have you done to 
make it so for them? Have you realized 
that there is something more in the senti- 
ment than a mere wish? or did you deem 
it but a hollow greeting, and find it so? 





*Luck to the good wife! 
Good luck to the children! 
Good luck to every friend! 
Great fortune and health to all! 
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Has the heart and hand been ever ready, 
with word and deed, to make the dark 
place light and rough place smooth for 
other feet? or is it only self, self, self, 
along the interminable way? If your 
high resolves and good wishes for the 
welfare of your friends have been earnest 
and sincere indeed, then are you truly 
compensated—for such things rebound. 

It may be said that the publication of 
an entertaining and instructive journal 
and a paid subscription squares all mu- 
tual obligations. But we do not deem it 
so. We want a share in the hearts of 
our friends as well as in their coin; and 
think our duty less than half performed, 
unless we give them something more 
than coin can buy—our friendship and 
good wishes in return, our counsel in 
perplexity, and every earnest endeavor 
to make their lives more cheerful and 
contented. Believe us, then, to be sin- 


cere and earnest in wishing every indi- 


vidual member of our great army of 
readers, wherever found, the yery best 
the world can give. True compensation 
for duties well performed. A just re- 
ward for toil. Contented life and happy 
home. All crowned by every joy that 
deserved rest and recreation bring. 


A happy and prosperous New Year 
to all! 


OUR OZARK LETTER. 


White Oak Farm, Dec. 20, 1906. 

Weather ideal. The good people 
along the Missouri River and in the 
northern half of the State are reveling 
in snow and ice, but nothing of that sort 
in the Ozarks yet. King Winter rarely 
sets his foot down very hard in the gar- 
den spot of Uncle Samuel’s broad do- 
main. This year the seasons have been 
ideal; crops have been better than gen- 
eral, and all our country folk are enjoy- 
ing prosperity. 


* * * * 








Wild turkeys have proven to be more 
abundant than usual this fall. Many 
large flocks are common and as a result 


every body has had plenty of turkey to 
eat. Ducks were not as abundant as 
last fall, and were very wild. Squirrels 
are as thick as ‘“‘chiggers’”’ in June, and 
as cunning and sly as any animal that 
inhabits the Ozark forests. Possums are 
the most plentiful of all the mammals. 
A two hours’ hunt with one dog will — 
round up from 3 to 6 any night. 


* * = * 


Two weeks ago a farmer was badly 
frightened by what he reported to bea 
panther. He was riding along the road, 
when the animal suddenly jumped up in 
front of him. The news spread rapidly 
and a hunting party was organized. On 
the following night 14 men on horse- 
back, armed with various kinds of guns, 
from the antique single-barrel muzzle- 
loading shotgun to the up-to-date Win- 
chester, and accompanied by about 35 
dogs, set out in quest of the panther. 
They hunted until daybreak and the 
dogs treed everything from pole cats to 
rabbits, but no panther did they find— 
not even a trail. Whether the farmer 
was mistaken in what he saw, or the 
panther left immediately for the swamps 
of Arkansas on being discovered, I leave 
the reader to draw his own conclusions.. 

Morris RICcE. 


~~ 
> 





DurinG May and June of the present 
year, there will be held in the halls of 
the Royal Society of Zodlogy at Ant- 
werp, Belgium, an Inter-national Exhibi- 
tion of Hunting and Fishing, which al- 
ready gives ample promise of proving 
the most interesting exposition of what 
may be termed the Sportsman Interest 
that has ever been held in Europe. 
Prominent members of the Belgian Gov- 
ernment are actively interesting them- 
selves in the movement, and the directors 
write that a representative display of 
American shooting, fishing and camping 
equipment is especially desired. For 
particulars address: Gustave Lequim, 
General Manager, Rue Van Luppen No. 
63, Antwerp, Belgium. 
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WHATS IN A NAME? 





A considerable portion of the reading 
public, and perhaps some of our patrons 
as well, seem to have a misconception of 
the real meaning of the term Sports 
Afield. With these, the word “sport” 
has the significance of a personal pro- 
noun, and, when used in connection with 
the word afield, implies the “sport” 
abroad, engaged in almost any kind of a 
game. Those who are prudish unto 
crankiness have set up a definition of 
their own for the word “sport,” and 
think of it in connection with the worst 
kind of gambling, as well as every kind 
of games—seeming to entertain a holy 
antipathy to the word and all its: osten- 
sible applications. In our view, this at- 
titude arises either from ignorance or 
the very common error of accepting 
slang phrases in place of good English. 
There is no such word as “sport,” de- 
fined as a personal pronoun, in the Eng- 
lish language, neither is it ever used as 
such except by the ignorant or masters 
in common slang. 

Still, the publisher of this journal does 
not desire to have his work gauged en- 
tirely by the Websterian definition of the 
combination at the head of this maga- 
zine. “ That which diverts and makes 
merry ” is one pleasant definition of the 
word sport, but the publisher’s work is 
not circumscribed by diversion and mer- 
riment and it has always been his aim to 
invade other fields, seeking that which 
might perchance instruct as well as di- 
vert the minds of a large and growing 
army of readers with varied tastes, espe- 
cially those who know and feel that there 
is much more in life than ceaseless and 
persistent toil, desiring always that his 
readers might be able to say with Sid- 
ney: “ Her sports were such as carried 
riches of knowledge upon the stream of 
delight.” Tuos. H. Fraser. 


VALDEZ, ALA 


Valdez, Alaska, at the head of Prince 
Williams Sound, is one of the largest 
towns in that country. It is the outfit- 
ting station for miners and prospectors, 
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bound for Copper River and the Tanana 
Country. Its population depends largely 
upon the season. When mild weather 
comes there may be several thousand, 
but when navigation closes there are, 
perhaps, fifteen hundred. It is situated 
on a sand spit a few feet above high tide 
and near the foot of the Valdez Glacier 
and surrounded on all sides save the 
southward by snow-capped, barren 
mountains. 

In the busy season Valdez is a verit- 
able gambling hell, with all and sundry 
accompaniments. In every saloon, and 
there were ten a short time ago, there is 
every kind of gambling device known. 
Every saloon has a large dance hall at- 
tached and also accommodations for a 
dozen or more scarlet women, whose 
voices, mingled with those of drunken 
men and howling “ malamutes ” (dogs), 
make night hideous and day scarcely 
less so. 

Valdez, too, is headquarters for pro- 
moters and grafters of all kinds and 
from every portion of the globe. Eu- 
rope, Asia, Africa, Australia and the 
islands of the sea contribute their quota 
to the population of Valdez. 

The writer once remained six weeks 
in Valdez, and during that time he saw 
as much vice in all forms as one might 
see in a city ten times as large. In the 
photograph is shown the regulation dog 
sled and team. Large-sized dogs sell all 
the way from $75 to $300. 

Dogs are broken to work in this man- 
ner: The animal that is to be taught to 
work is placed between two well-trained 
dogs, tandem, as shown. If he refuses 
to pull, the dog behind will nip him in 
the legs, while the one in front will keep 
the traces taut, so that he cannot turn, 
and in a short time he succumbs to the 
inevitable and bears his share of the load. 
Dogs are urged on by the driver shout- 
ing “ Mush!” which is a corruption of 
the French “ Marchez!” which means 
move on or, as we gay, “ Get up!” 

Snow falls to the depth of 15 feet and 
more in Valdez and remains until July. 
Snow, however, is a godsend to many, 
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rendering their shacks quite comfortable 
and making much fire unnecessary: With 
the opening up of the country to the 
westward and the building of a railroad 
from Stewart northward, Valdez must 
take her place among the towns on the 
frontier that were but are not. 
Witram A. Davis. 


— 


MEMORIES OF OTHER DAYS. 








It has not been so very long, after all, 
since the sole aim and purpose of gun- 
ners and riflemen seemed to be the bag- 


erans who have no later triumphs to 
detail. 

“Quail are a heap shyer than they 
used to be,” I heard a worthy citizen re- 
mark the other day. “ Pick your day an’ 
weather, an’ I don’t believe you could 
drive one out of ten into a net, while in 
the old days we used to walk the whole 
covey in, as easy as rollin’ a punkin 
down hill. I made it a rule, when there 
was more than a dozen birds in the 
bunch, to turn two of ’em loose, so they 
could raise some more for the next 
year.” 











VALDEZ, ALASKA. (Photo taken June 15th, 1906.) 





ging of as much game as they might, 
without scruple as to manners and meth- 
ods. In those days there were many 
hunters and few sportsmen; wing-shoot- 
ing was not favored because it was 
wasteful of ammunition, and the man 
who could net quail successfully de- 
served and was given more credit than 
he who possessed the knack of cutting 
down a bird in full flight with a charge 
of shot. As I have said, these condi- 
tions obtained in the very recent past, 
and their echo is still occasionally heard 
in the reminiscences of grizzled vet- 


“T never did that,” remarked a list- 
ener; “what’s the good of it—when 
some other feller would shoot ’em be- 
fore the week was out? Say! My best 
record on shootin’ quail was 19 at one 
shot. A big snow was on the ground, 
an’ they had bunched up in the’end of 
a holler log. I got all there was in that 
gang. Another time I fired into an old 
hen turkey an’ her chickens as they came 
stringin’ along a trail through the 
briars; but they was lined up too 
straight to give the shot a chance, an’ 
I only got the hen an’ five chicks.” 
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“Reckon I’m high gun on summer 
ducks,” remarked a third member of 
the group. “ Caught ’em sunnin’ their- 
selves on a mud bar, sneaked up in 
about 20 yards an’ give ’em both bar- 
rels. Had to shoot two cripples before 
I picked up, but both of ’em was hard 
hit an’ would have died purty soon, any- 
how. Stacked up 27 ducks right there, 
boys—more’n either one of you could 
kill now in a week’s huntin’.” 

“ My brother Bill,” said the quail net- 
ter, “used to bait turkeys with corn 
strung along in a little ditch, an’ maybe 
keep it up for a week before he even took 
his gun into the woods. Had a fav’rite 
place, with a holler log to back into, 
feet fust, an’ he’d dig his ditch right in 
line, so as to give him a rakin’ shot at 
their heads an’ necks. He’d work this 
game on the turkeys about twice every 
fall an’ winter—for it gen’rally takes ’em 
a month or six weeks to forget they’ve 
been up ag’inst it. Always loaded his 
old 10-gauge special for this work. Light 
with powder, for it wasn’t over 20 
yards to shoot—an’ fill the rest of a brass 
shell with No. 6 shot, anywhere from 114 
to 2 ounces. He’d wait till the turkeys 
were all in a double line with their 
necks crossed over the ditch, an’ most 
of the gang would never know what hit 
‘em.” 

On a par with the pot-shooting meth- 
ods described, so far as a disregard of 
the ethics of true sportsmanship is con- 
cerned, was the practice of chasing deer 
with hounds in the spring and summer 
months, when the does and fawns stood 
practically no chance whatever to escape. 
In many farming neighborhoods it was 
the custom to pull off a chase early Sat- 
urday mornings, as a bit of recreation 
after five days of following the plow or 
swinging the hoe; the: game was gen- 
erally started by sunrise and an hour or 
so would see the race ended and the 
riders homeward bound with provision 
made for “fresh eatin’” next day; all 


hands would then drift to town, or the 
nearest corner grocery, where envious 
listeners would be told of the morn- 
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ing’s sport. 


A neighbor of mine re- 
cently told me of such a hunt: 

“We had 9 dogs along, but only 3 of 
them were hounds—the others being 
pretty near anything else you might 


want to mention. A_ black-and-white 
bird dog, dodging around in a black- 
berry thicket after rabbits, jumped the 
deer from their beds and shoved them 
out into open ground not 40 yards ahead 
of our horses. There were 3 of them— 
a doe and 2 fawns a month or so old— 
and the nearest thicket ahead was a 
mile away. We kept right up with the 
dogs from the start, doing considerable 
shooting on the run, and pretty soon we 
had the fawns carrying so much lead 
that the dogs overtook and pulled them 
down. The doe had a foreleg broken 
and it swung from side to side as she 
ran, but she made it to the thicket and 
managed to dodge the dogs for an hour. 
I got out of the chase before she” was 
killed, and had a little sport of my own 
with a flock of young turkeys—about 
the size of frying chickens. The bird 
dog found the bunch and scattered it, 
and most of the chickens treed in sap- 
lings; so all I had to do was to shoot 
them out as I found them.” 

In later years the meaning of the word 
“sport” has been more closely defined, 
and it is no longer considered the proper 
thing to slaughter infantile game or to 
take unfair advantage of that which has 
attained maturity. The chance for an 
effective sitting shot on ground or 
water, may now and then tempt an ex- 
citable sportsman from the straight and 
narrow way; but game so potted is 
rarely made the subject of boast or even 
of self-gratulation after the moment of 
weakness passes. For the “ old-timers ” 
who lived and acted according to their 
lights and who cannot justly be con- 
demned for an inability to foresee the 
coming trend of ideas, we can only have 
the heartiest of sympathy in their frank 
confession of past “ misdeeds.” May 
they live long, to tell us again and again 
of the days when game was so plentiful 
that no one could imagine a possible 
need of conserving it. 

Bald Knob, Ark. S. D. BARNES. 
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SPORTS 
AN ARKANSAS HERMIT. 





Last fall, while hunting on the St. Francis 
River, I was told of a peculiar old man living 
alone in the depths of the backwoods, who de- 
pended upon hunting and trapping for a liveli- 
hood, and who, though preferring to reside 
apart from his fellowmen, always treated visit- 
ing strangers with cordiality. For lack of ex- 
plicit direction, I spent all of one day blindly 
rambling through the woods in search of his 
cabin, and happened upon it just before sun- 
down, in time to be spared a night’s camp 
alone in the wilderness. The old man was 
cleaning his. rifle before the door, but laid it 
aside and gave me a hearty welcome. 

His home was rudely built and small, but 














THE HERMIT. 





quite comfortable. It rained heavily that 
night, but I noticed that the split-board roof 
did not leak a drop, nor in subsequent storms 
during the three weeks that I remained with 
him. In a little shed, built against the back 
of the cabin, were stowed many furs, though 
the season of trapping was not then far ad- 
vanced. I found my host very companionable 
and talkative, and I endeavored as best I 
might to gain his confidence, feeling a par- 
donable curiosity as to the reasons that had 
led to his choosing the life of a hermit, and 
believing that the story of his earlier life 
would be well worth hearing, Shortly before 
the termination of my visit I induced him to 
accompany me to town and sit for a photo- 
graph, promising that I would s2cure its repro- 
duction in the best of sportsmen’s journals and 
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send him copies of the issue in which it ap- 
peared. He appeared pleased with the idea, 
and dressed in his best for the occasion. 

The night before my departure, as we sat 
and smoked before the fire-place, I led him to 
talk of his boyhood days. Quite naturally and 
frankly, as the confidential mood grew upon 
him, the disclosures I had hoped to hear were 
made. Perhaps he had pondered in silence 
upon his sorrows until it was a relief to share 
them with a sympathetic listener. His story 
was not an unusual one, despite the fact that 
modern scepticism sneers at the idea of love . 
being an enduring passion. In early manhood 
he had found his affinity—a maiden, beautiful, 
pure and true, whose mere presence in his 
sight made of this matter-of-fact world an en- 
chanted realm. But Delilahs have existed and 
wrought woe to loving hearts since the days 
of Sampson. It was pitiful to hear the old 
man tell how the awakening came—how his 
sweetheart eloped with another man—and how 
he had turned in his grief to the blessed con- 
solation of solitude. It was the uncovering 
of a long-buried heart-tragedy—only one of the 
thousands that are hidden from the world in 
the cabins of our forests and mountains. 

Petersburg, Tenn. J. W. DRANE. 
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WORDS OF CHEER. 








Enclosed find money order for $1.50, for 
which please renew my subscription for one 
year. I think your magazine is the very best 
publication of its kind in this country at the 
present time. Wittiam E. Doran. 

Southbury, Conn. 


Find enclosed $1.50, and continue to send 
your excellent magazine right along. To try to 
dispense with it would be like doing without 
one’s pipe and tobacco, or hunting and fishing 
trips. BE. E. WHEELER. 

Havre, Mont. 


Herewith express order for $1.50, for which 
send me your magazine another year. I like 
Sports AFIELD very much and could not well 
get along without it. Your serials are always 
intensely interesting, and for that reason alone 
I couldn’t afford to miss the coming issue, to 
say nothing of the other admirable features 
invariably found in each number. 

Spokane, Wash. J. DELVENDAHL. 


I enclose herewith my. subscription for an- 
other year. At the same time permit me to 
express my appreciation and enjoyment of 
your magazine. It is uniformly good, clean 
and sane. (Rev.) F. G. WESTPHAL. 

Ontonagon, Mich. 


Enclosed find $1.50 for one year’s subscrip- 
tion, beginning with January. Consider me a 
life subscriber, as Sports Arretp is by far the 
best publication we get out here. 

Helena, Mont. CHarres L. STEDMAN. 
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FRITZ’S CALAMITOUS SHOT. 





Camp CHARITON, Nov. 10.—The hunters to- 
day are praying for a blizzard in the north to 
drive the mallards and teals to sunnier climes. 
When you talk to them of the glories of the 
autumn tinted woods, the dry green-sward and 
the Indian summer haze, they snort and tell 
you that’s what’s the matter with the birds. 
It’s so aggravatingly nice up the country for 
them that they won’t come down to Missouri, 
and be slaughtered to make a November holi- 
day. 

The conditions along our inland streams and 
lakes are ideal. Vast stretches of wild rice 
and smart-weed are luxuriating in the marshes, 
and the woods resound at night with the solemn 
call of the hooting owl, the Red Cross agent 
of the forest, waiting to look after the wounded. 
The campers are using live decoys to cultivate 
the friendship of their migratory kin, and yet 
the fusiliers have only a beggarly sack of 75 
or 80 to show for their five days’ isolation from 
human kind. It’s most discouraging. Even 
the nigger cook—Rufe—has quit talking about 
hunting, and is discussing the likelihood of 
Indian ghosts and the Headless Fisherman. 
A storm, a hurricane, an earthquake—any- 
thing to make the States of the North unten- 
able—would be the signal for vociferous joy 
and wagon-loads of game. The woods are 
beautiful. Cottonwood, stately maple, far- 
reaching hickory and oak trees, bushes, vines 
and ferns—all growths of land and stream— 
are diked out in garbs rivaling the glories of 
bannered arch or sculptured peristyle. Hick- 
ory nuts, walnuts and persimmons enough to 
load a freight train are lying around within 
reach of hand or stick, and squirrels tantalize 
hunters from rustic playgrounds between earth 
and sky. 

Wednesday night there was a hail from 
across the river, and Gus recognized in the 
Yo-hee! call his German friend, Fritz Volken- 
stein. Rufe, the retainer, was directed to locate 
the wayfarer and escort him into camp; but 
Rufe said he had observed a sheen over the 
face of the Man in the Moon after the turn of 
the night and by the same token he knew for 
certain the dead warriors were abroad. Let 
the Dutchman wait till daylight and come in 
like a gentleman. 

Fritz was not long over from the Fataerland, 
and in his growing there had been no time for 
hunting. He had come to enjoy the luxury 
for the first time in this Land of Liberty and 
white-hot elections. He knew that the buff- 
clad sharpshooters were laying for birds, and 
that a bird was something which had wings and 
could travel in the air when it minded. 

In the camp was a friendly hooting owl which 
could drink beer like a white man and 


sing o’ nights like a banshee. Otherwise it 
was tame and respectable. Next morning, when 
the boys shouldered their guns, it was sug- 
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gested that each man hunt on uis own hook, 
and that at night when the spoils were ex- 
hibited by the camp-fire the one with the big- 
gest lot should have a double allowance from 
the bottled enthusiasm in the refrigerator. Rufe 
had been up long before dawn and had located 
Beelzebub, the owl, on the branch of a scrub- 
ocak along Fritz’s deadly path. Fritz was the 
first one back in the camp, waiting with fever- 
ish impatience the return of his comrades. Near 
him lay the remains of poor Beelzebub, with 
his head entirely shot otf. Tom Haley was 
in next. He had a pitiful bag of 3 ducks, 2 
squirrels and a sap-sucker for fish bait. 

“Look at dot big bird, Tommy!” said Fritz. 
with pride. 

Tom bent down and examined the owl whose 
hooter had been stopped forever. Suddenly he 
became very-serious. “Fritz,” he said, solemn- 
ly, “I believe that’s an Accipitres raptores or- 
nithorhynchus.” 

“Yah!” remarked the complacent Fritz, “I 
knowed it was something like dot. Ain’t it a 
daisy?” 

Tom sat down on the edge of a cot and 
looked long and mournfully at the dead bird. 

Gus Yutz came in next, but without any 
game the size of Fritz’s. 

“Heigh-ho, Fritz!” he exclaimed, “what you 
got here?” and he bent down and made a 
critical inspection of the dead hooter. Fritz 
waited the result a trifle anxiously; he began 
to feel like the man who had killed a sacred 
bird of Paradise. 

“Fritz, my boy,” said Gus, sympathetically, 
“I don’t want to scare you, but you have killed 
a genuine North Missouri Accipitres!” 

“What of dot?” 

“Why—why, don’t you know?” 

“I don’t know nodings, but dot I see a big 
bird in de tree und let’s off my gun—bang!— 
und down he comes.” 

Denny Holland was the next arrival. 

“Denny,” said Gus, “Fritz here has killed 
an Accipitres. What’ll we do about it?” 

“No?” exclaimed Denny, in astonishment— 
“you don’t mean it!” 

For answer Gus pointed to poor Beelzebub. 

The three mighty hunters of the Lord sat 
around in calamitous silence. Fritz was ter- 
ribly alarmed. He comprehended he had com- 
mitted some awful blunder, but didn’t know 
where retributive lightning was going to strike. 
“Oh! boys!” he said, “I’m very much sorry I 
done it. I thought it was a bird.” 

“It is a bird, Fritz,” said Gus—‘one of the 
most dangerous birds known to science. If 
you let ’em alone, though, they won’t bother 
you. They travel in pairs. But if one is hurt, 
the other exacts dreadful vengeance. Now, it 
seems you’ve found the male, while his mate 
was off on a visit. When she comes back she’ll 
hunt up the camp and pick out the eyes of the 
man who shot her husband. She’s got a long 
sharp beak that will go through anything. 
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She’ll follow you frem here to Schlesswig- 
Holstein, and when she finds you she’ll drill 
and drill and drill—and—” 

Fritz held his hands up in front of his eyes 
and moaned. His joy had turned to ashes. 
Gus promised to make Rufe stand guard at the 
tent flap that night, and in the morning they 
would try to think.up some way to evade the 
vampire bird. When the hunters awoke next 
morning, Fritz was gone. Rufe explained: 
“He tied de skillet in front of his eyes an’ 
gin me a dollah to lead him to de railroad. 
He was lookin’ for a visit from Missus Owl an’ 
it was ’gin his moral principuls ter meet a 
strange woman after dark. Yah! Yah!” 

EpeGarR WHITE. 
Pa a 


SWAN’S DOG GETS THE CAN HABIT. 





Et bane purdy long taim sens Aye tale you 
bout taim Aye have wit oatmabeel en Sen 
Powl, Minnesot’. Aye dond care me mooch 
any more about oatmabeel. Ven Aye see hem 
come oop des road Aye yoost see something 
oder vay. Ann, my vife, shay mak may blendy 
tired ven shay esk may: “Swan, you bane 
reech man; you got beeg rench and money en 
des bank; vy dond you get oatmabeel lak Nels 
Larson bay Curlew?” Aye dond say may eny- 
thing. Aye bane pretty good han’ to keep still; 
und Ann, my vife, shay talk blendy for both. 
Sometaim shay vake may oop en naight en 
say: “Swan, shut oop! You bane talkin’ en your 
sleep.” “Vell,” Aye tank, “Aye dond get any 
chance ven Aye bane avake.” But that bane 
all raight; Aye listen purdy gude, en some- 
taim fallar find something oot ven hay lat oder 
fallar talk. 

One taim Aye bane bay Nels Larson’s store 
bay Curlew, en fallar bane tellin’ fallars bout 
tyin’ tin can an dog’s tail to mek hem roon, en 
all fallars laugh yoost lak et bane gude yoke. 
Aye dond say something but Aye hear Nels 
Larson say hay bane gude way to mek dog 
stay bay des hoose. Aye got yellar dog may- 
skelf en hay mek may blendy trouble. Hay 
allers bane foller may bay des field en one 
taim hay bane chasin’ yack-rebbit en yack-reb- 
bit roon raight bay may vagon and des old bay 
mule hay tank et bane mule colt en hay yoost 
keeck oop hes heels en run avay en break 
handle oot vagon. Vell, Aye dond say me 
something; Aye yoost remember may what 
des man say bay Nels Larson’s store. Aye 
get may tin can en tie hem bay des yellar dog’s 
tail en hay vork all raight. Hay yoost roon 
bay des hoose, en Ann, my vife, shay take et 
off en give hem some meat en tell hem hay 
bane poor dog. Vell, every taim hay foller 
may Aye tie can bay hes tail, en yoost bout a 
veek des yellar dog, hay yoost back oop bay 
des can en esk may vill Aye please tie hem 
on hes tail. “Vell,” Aye say, “bate may life, 
you bane rushin’ des can yoost lak a police en 
Curlew, Baim bay Aye get tired foolin’ with 
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des pup en hay yoost hang round a while en 
then hay go down bay des stone quarry en-° 


‘pretty quick hay come beck with tin can en hes 


mouth. Hay yoost drop et bay me en back oop 
to et yoost lak hay bane doin’. “Vell,” Aye 
say, “bate may life, you got des can hebit 
plendy sure.” So Aye feeks hem once more, 
yoost to please hem, en he roon off. Aye vatch 
hem little vile—hay goin’ towards hoose vag- 
gin’ hes tail; but pretty soon hay yoomp a 
yack-rebbit en forget bout des hoose. Hay roon 
hem under vagon, what Aye yoost have Hale 
Hawkson put new handle en for tree dollar, en- 
hay knock des can en des wheel on. Vell, en 
yoost bout two yerks of a lamb’s tail hay bane 
cured of des can hebit. Aye yoost hare beeg 
noise, en des vagon, en new tree dollar handle 
end yellar dog all blowed to hale! Aye tank 
des can bane dynamite. But hay bane dam 
smart dog, yoost same. Swan SWANSON. 


-— 


ITEMS OF INTEREST. 








NEAT, strong and handsome, the new style 
fish and game carrier, just invented by C: L. 
Bradley, Clarksville, Tenn., is winning the 
hearty indorsement of sportsmen wherever 
used. Other of Mr. Bradley’s inventions are 
the Bradley anti-rust ropes (for keeping one’s 
guns in A No. 1 condition) and the Bradley 
shotgun sight—an especially useful fixing for 
the young sportsman desirous of becoming a 
good wing-shot. 

* os ok 

HAVE you ever tried to use a dull and heavy 
axe or hatchet about the camp? Remember 
the skinned knuckles, sore muscles and wasted 
language? Perhaps memory also goes back to 
the attempt to sharpen the tool without a 
grindstone? Lots of fun, maybe. Try a Mar- 
ble safety axe, take ordinary good care of it, 
cut anything made of wood with it, and when 
the original edge is dulled, see how easy it is 
to hone up with an oil stone. 

* * * 

BIc-GAME hunters returning to Spokane from 
Eastern Oregon, where the season has just 
closed, declare that more than 300 deer were 
killed in the mountains in Josephine County 
and that hundreds were bagged in other parts 
of that State and in Southern Washington. There 
is an abundance of feed and all deer killed were 
in prime condition. Hunters believe that the con- 
tinued enforcement of the game law will result 
in the continuation of the present abundant 
big game supply for years, as it will be many 
years before the mountain sections of Oregon 
are thickly settled. Besides deer, many bears 
have been killed, and, as there is- no -closed 
season for these, the hunting of them will con- 
tinue till denning-up time.. The abundance of 
acorns gives plenty of feed for the bears, and 
they are now in good condition. Three parties 
of non-residents are now hunting bear in the 
Bear Camp Country of Lower Rogue River. 
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SuHootine U. M. C. Arrow shells, Will Benner 
won the individual ownership of the handsome 
cup emblematic of the Championship of Ches- 
ter County, Pa. 

* * 

“Our party has just returned from a camp 
hunt in the Hatchie Coon district of Arkan- 
sas,” writes Alvin S. Irby. “Besides bagging 
a lot of smaller game, we took in six deer and 
a big bob cat.” 

* . 

Tuis year the H. & R. calendar is a beau- 

tifully colored lithograph, 14 by 26 inches, 














entitled “The Canadian Trapper’—sure to 
prove a most pleasing decoration for the walls 
of any sportsman’s den, library or office. Presi- 
dent Harrington writes that the supply of these 
calendars is limited, but that he will be pleased 
to send one, free of charge, to any of our read- 
ers, on receipt of request mentioning Sports 
Arretp. Address, Harrington & Richardson 
Arms Co., 235 Park Ave., Worcester, Mass. 
a _ - 

In their advertisement in this issue the 

Winchester Repeating Arms Co., New Haven, 


Conn., invite all our readers to ask their local 
dealer to show them the new Model 1907 self- 
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loading rifle (.351 calibre, high power). The 
new arm is a 6-shot take-down and very strong 
in construction. It is easily loaded and un- 
loaded; is a rapid shooter, and powerful 
enough for the largest North American game. 
When you write, ask for the new .351 High 
Power circular, fully describing this rifle. 
* _ * 


Every true sportsman has, time without 
number, secured beautiful and valuable speci- 
mens of birds and animals which he desired 
to preserve, but was unable to do so, either 
from lack of knowledge of taxidermy or on 
account of the great distance to some popular 
taxidermist. We are pleased to announce that 
sportsmen can now learn to mount their own 
specimens’ accurately. The Northwestern 
School of Taxidermy, 62 R St., Omaha, Neb., 
furnishes its students instructions in every 
branch of the art. Write for new catalogue 
and free copy of the Taxidermy Magazine. 


—__>—__—_ 


ANENT THOSE FISH STORIES. 


The article in the December Sports AFIELD, 
in which a Rockford correspondent tells of 
his squirrel-dogfish-catfish-sparrow troubles, cer- 
tainly does tend to make the reader sit up and 
take notice. Still, it might be worse. The 
following solutions may help some. The squir- 
rel had evidently come to the conclusion that 
at some period in his life he would be shot 
by a pot-hunter, and, with other game, sold at 
wholesale to a game dealer. The dealer in turn 
would then retail him to some boardinghouse 
keeper. In order to avert so plebeian an end, 
the squirrel recovered his tail, so that he could 
re-tail himself while still alive! 

As to the dogfish. He probably was of the 
pointer-dog breed and had pointed the sparrow. 
Before his master had time to draw a bead 
on the bird, the catfish (common housecat va- 
riety, very likely) came along and, thinking 
that one sparrow in the stomach was better 
than two in the bushes, promptly proceeded to 
gather him in. The dogfish then pursued the 
catfish, to recover the bird—in order to show 
his master that he was not making a false 
point. 

The writer then says the dogfish barked. 
Well, why not? The dogfish has no other traits 
of a dog, and if he doesn’t bark, he had better 
change his name. Still, it is possible that the 
barking was made by a tannery employe in the 
adjacent woods, while barking a hemlock tree 
for tanning purposes. 

Mr. Schuster then says the catfish spit at 
the dogfish. I don’t blame him. He could not 
“cuss” him, as a fisherman does when he hooks 
one—so did the best he could. As to his roll- 
ing himself up into a kind of a ball—the writer 
must be mistaken. If not, then he was no cat- 
fish at all, but a cod—as every one has seen a 
codfish ball. That’s all. DAN CHAPIN. 

Chicago Iils. 








